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3 CONGRESSIONAL TASK FORCE ON AFGHANISTAN 

2 

3 HEARING ON FAMINE 

4 

5 United States Senate, 

6 Monday, 

? February 25, 1985 

Washington, D. C. 

9 Tne Committee met at 11:05 a.m. ,i n room S. D. 124 

10 Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Gordon J. Humprey 

11 presiding. 

12 Present: Senator Humphrey; Representatives Lagoir.arsir.: 

13 Ritter and Petri 

14 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: The hearing will come to order. 

15 Good morning. This is the first of a series of hearings tc 

16 be conducted by the Congressional Task Force on Afghani star.. 

17 Today's hearing will focus on the danger of famine in that 

18 country, its causes and what response the western nations 

19 should be making. 

20 Before we begin the hearing I want to say a few words 

21 about the Task Force itself. It is a bipartisan, bicameral 

22 task force made up of Members, obviously, of both Houses ano 

23 both Parties, and if I may say so, of all shades of political 

24 philosophy. On our letterhead, the names of the members are 

25 printed. I will just run through them very quickly, in 



addition to myself in the Senate, there is Senator Charles 
Grassley; Senator Ernest Boilings; Senator Claiborne Pell; 
Senator Paul Simon; Senator Steven Symms; Senator Malcolm 
Wallop; Senator Alfonse D'Amato. 

On the House side are my Task Force Co-Chairman: 
Representative Robert Lagomarsino, who is with us this 
morning seated to my left. To his left, likewise, a House 
Co-chairman, Representative Don Ritter. Also representatives 
Silvio 0. Conte; Thomas E. Petri; Charles Rangel; Samuel 
Stratton and Charles Wilson. 

The order of proceeding this morning will be as follows: 
I am going to make my opening statement and then defer to my 
colleagues. Then we will ask the witnesses for their opening 
statements, followed, of course, by questioning. 

For my part, I doubt that there are words 6trong enough 
in any language to sufficiently condemn the beastial and 
uncivilized and savage behavior of the Soviet Union and its 
invasion of, its occupation of, and its continuing effort to 
subjugate at all costs Afghanistan and its people. 
Today's hearing is on the impending famine in 
Afghanistan! We hope the"testimony will bring to light the 
conditions inside that country that could, without 
intervention, develop into widespread famine. 

A second Ethiopia is in the making, many believe, and we 
must do all we can to stop it. In the last year, the Soviets 



1 have implemented a long-term strategy of conquering 

2 Afghanistan through infiltration, pacif indication, terror ar.c 

3 starvation. 

4 This change in strategy has exacerbated the already 

5 drastic living conditions of most Afghans. The Soviet 

6 scorched- earth policy of destroying irrigation systems, 

7 poisoning water, burning crops and killing cattle and other 

8 livestock has precipitated artificial famine in the 

9 countryside. 

10 Coupled with artificial famine is the possibility of 

11 natural famine caused by two consecutive years of below 

12 normal snowfall. The courageous, gallant and fearless people 

13 of Afghanistan are engaged in a war against a Soviet 

14 occupation force that has resorted to raw terror as a mode cf 

15 military operation, terror that parallels and probably 

16 exceeds the worst atrocities of Nazi Germany. For more thar. 

17 five years, the people of Afghanistan have been fighting a 

18 war that is all too secret and all too quiet, thanks to the 

19 so far successful efforts of the Soviets to keep out Western 

20 eyes. 

21 More than one million, more than one million Afghans, 

22 are dead. More than four million are refugees in Pakistan 

23 and Iran. The refugee camps in Pakistan constitute the 

24 largest refugee camp in the world. 

25 Let the Soviet Union be placed on notice: the 



1 atrocities in Afghanistan are becoming known; the world is 

2 looking with increased horror at what they are doing in that 

3 country. In the name of justice and humanity, in the name cf 

4 civilization, we must stand in indignation and shout in out 

5 rage. Before proceeding, I am asking my colleagues to offe: 

6 their opening statements, I simply want to note for the 

7 record that the State Department was invited to participate 

8 in this hearing, as it will be invited to participate in all 

9 future hearings where appropriate, but that invitation was 

10 declined, I am told, on the basis that the Department does 

11 not participate in hearings which are ex officio. 

12 Let me say on that score, however, that the Members of 

13 this Committee are drawn from, in both Houses, from the Armed 

14 Services Committees; from the Foreign Relations Committees, 

15 and from the Intelligence Committees. 

16 MR. RITTER: And the Helsinki Commission. 

17 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: And the Helsinki Commission and 

18 bring with them a great deal of expertise by which the State 

19 Department might well benefit. 

20 In no particular order, perhaps in order of seniority, : 

21 will now turn to my colleague. Congressman Robert 

22 Lagomarsino. . 

23 MR. LAGOMARSINO: Thank you, Senator. Distinguished 

24 witnesses, fellow low Task Force Members and ladies and 

25 gentlemen, we are pleased to hold this first hearing of the 
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1 Congressional Task Force on Afghanistan. Providing effective 

2 humanitarian assistance to the people of Afghanistan enjoys 

3 widespread support both here on Capitol Hill and among the 
American people. As you are aware, the Congress passed 

5 legislation last session stating that the United States fully 

6 supports the efforts of the people of Afghanistan to free 

7 their native land of foreign occupation forces and that the 

8 United States stands beside the Afghan people in their 

9 struggle for self-determination. 
The task force was created in order to ensure , v .hat the 

11 U. S. government fully complies with the intent of this 

12 legislation, and the issue remains on the forefront of both 

13 Congressional and international attention, something that is 

14 not always the case. 

15 Ladies and gentlemen, in December 1979, nearly 100,000 

16 Soviet Red Army troops rolled across the Afghan border. 

17 There are more there now. They have now waged war there 

18 longer than the USSR struggled against Hitler, committing 

19 similar atrocities to those perpetrated against the Soviet 

20 populus. Courageous newsmen and interested individuals have 

21 traveled inside Afghanistan to witness first-hand the 

22 conditions inside that war-torn country, and have emerged 

23 with terrifying tales of brutality and even genocide. 

24 The Soviets are, indeed, as Senator Humphrey pointed 
out, committing unspeakable acts against combatants and 
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1 non-combatants alike; are destroying crops and livestock 

2 herds with napalm and deadly chemicals; are intentionally 

3 targeting hospitals and emergency medical facilities; all of 

4 this, in the name of freeing the puppet regime of Babrak 

5 Karmal in Kabul from the dangerous and subversive activitiei 

6 of "bandits", the name given to the Afghan freedom- Fighters 

7 movement by the Soviet press. The Soviet leaders are 

8 determined to keep hold of Afghanistan despite repeated 

9 internal demands for a complete and immediate withdrawal, 

10 including annual resolutions of the LL N. General Assembly. 

11 They continue to blame interference from abroad for the 

12 war. In the need for perpetrating these unspeakable acts 

13 against the Afghan population, it is important for the 

14 American people, the Executive Branch, the Congress, and tt.n 

15 Task Force, to impress on the Soviet leaders our support for 

16 the people of that occupied land and our determination to 

17 stand by them and assist them in every way possible. 

IB Today, we will focus on the need for humanitarian relief 

19 assistance for the people of Afghanistan. To date, we have 

20 attempted to work closely with the State Department and the 

21 Agency for International Development, AID, to enact a procr&r 

22 which will effectively redress the present famine or near 

23 famine conditions inside that country. 

24 Perhaps today's hearings will focus attention on this 

25 aspect of the horrible war in Afghanistan. I want to join, 



1 again, in welcoming our distinguished witnesses and all thocc 

2 interested in assisting the people of Afghanistan. 

3 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Congressman Ritter? 

4 MR. RITTER: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I really comment 

5 you for spearheading this effort and bringing the Senate and 

6 House together on a bipartisan basis to address the issue of 

7 Afghanistan. 

8 I am pleased that today we will be addressing this 
mounting crisis, this impending famine in Afghanistan. For 
all of us who watch in horror as the scenes of starving 
Ethiopia and children are flashed daily on our television 
sets, the possibility that we could prevent the same thine, 
from happening in another part of the worlc demands our 
attention. In Ethiopia, nature has taken a harsh toll on tui 
resources there, although the Ethiopian government's 
disregard for the fate of their own people has approached tne 
criminal. In Afghanistan, however, nature, although the 
terrain is rough, although supply links have always been 
limited, nature is not at fault. What is at fault is a 
conscious and premeditated policy at work which is bringinc 
famine to that country. But for those of you who are 
familiar with the Soviet enforced famine on Ukraine in the 
tarly 1930s, this story is conpelling. 

The policy is a scorched-earth policy. Crops are 
burned; livestock is being killed? villages are being razee; 



1 irregaticn systems are being destroyed; and people are forcec 

2 to flee their villages. 

3 We have, as Americans, a moral duty to respond to these 

4 humanitarian needs of the struggling people of Afghanistan. 

5 (Applause.) 

6 MR. RITTER: it is in our best interests not to permit 

7 the destruction of the people and the nation of Afghanistan. 

8 December 27th, 1984 marked a long and tragic five years since 
the invading took place as the Soviet Union entered the 
fiercely independent and ancient country of Afghanistan. 
Although valiant freedom fighters continued to wage a brave 
battle against overwhelming odds, I would like to honor these 
freedom fighters, these people in Afghanistan, as they enter 
the sixth year cf the Soviet oppression. 

Last year, in fact, they were honored by the entire 
United States Congress, which my colleagues have referred tc 
earlier, having passed a resolution expressing its support tc 
the people of Afghanistan in their struggle to be free of 
Soviet domination. The resolution called upon the President 
to effectively support the Afghan freedom fighters and the 
Afghan people in their fijht for freedom. The resolution 
represented a cross-section of the United States Congress 
that has not been seen heretofore perhaps since World War II, 
and maybe not even then, cutting completely across 
ideological and party lines. I was very proud to be the 



House side promoter of that resolution, Senator Tsongas, 
former Senator Tsongas, was the Senate side supporter. 
Suffice to say that that resolution represented a first step 
in our Congress taking action on behalf of the people of 

5 Afghanistan. Suffice to say that these hearings and this 

6 caucus, with joint House and Senate leadership, represents a 

7 logical second step on behalf of the United States Congress 

8 and its will to assist the Afghan people in their fight for 
freedom. 

There is widespread support for this fight for freedom 
and these hearings, bringing together a distinguished panel 
of experts on the subject of Afghanistan, and their cause 
will help to bring the message to the American people and tc 
our colleagues in the Congress. 

I welcome our witnesses today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Joining us, after the initial round 
of introductions, is Congressman Thomas Petri. Congressman, 
do you have an opening statement? 

MR. PETRI: Thank you, Senator Humphrey. I don't have 
an opening statement. I just would like to make one or twc 
points, though, I don't think there is any question at all 
in the minds of freedom- loving people around the world that 
what is going on in Afghanistan today, it is the rape of one 
people, the Afghanistans, by another. 
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I think it is, therefore, commendable that you have 
organized this hearing to continue to focus the attention cf 
our government and our people and the international community 
on what is going on in Afghanistan. I am looking forward, in 
particular, to hearing the witnesses describe the situation 
and also any comments as to what can be done by members of 
the international community, including the United States, to 
further coordination and a transmittal of aid to the people- 
of Afghanistan, both in the surrounding countries, and ir. 
Afghanistan itself. 

CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Thank you. 

In order printed on our agenda today, we will now turn 
to our witnesses. The first panel is comprised of Mr. 
Barnett Rubin, Co-author of the Helsinki Watch report, 
"Tears, Blood and Cries"; Mr. Kurt Lohbeck, an independent 
producer and journalist, and commander Abdul Haq, the 
Commander of the freedom fighters in the Kabul region. 

May we ask that the witnesses limit their statements tc 
not more than ten minutes to allow maximum time for follcv- 
up questioning. 

Mr. Rubin, will you lead off, please? 

STATEMENT OP PROFESSOR BARNETT RUBIN, CO-AUTHOR OF 

HELSINKI WATCH REPORT: "TEARS, BLOOD AND CRIES" 

MR. RUBIN: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
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thank the Joint Congressional Task Force for this opportur.it. 
to testify, My name is Barnett Rubin. 2 am Assistant 
Professor of Political Science at Yale University, and I ar 
here to testify on behalf of the United States Helsinki Watch 
Committee, in September and October, together with Jeri 
Laber, Executive Director of Helsinki Watch, I went to 
Peshawar and Quetta in Pakistan, where we interviewed over 
100 Afghan refugees as well as western journalists, scholars 
and medical workers, whose testimonies form the basis of the 
Helsinki Watch report to which Senator Humphrey has just 
referred. I am submitting relevant portions of this report 
for the record. 

Helsinki Watch concluded from our study that, "Just 
about every conceivable human rights violation is occurring 
in Afghanistan and on an enormous scale. The crimes of 
indiscriminate warfare are combined with the worse excesses 
of unbridled violence against civilians. The ruthless, 
savagery in the countryside is matched by the subjection cf a 
terrorized urban population to arbitrary attacks, torture, 
imprisonment and execution, totalitarian controls are beinc 
imposed on institutions aid the press." 

I am here., together with the other panelists, to testify 
to one aspect of Soviet strategy in Afghanistan, the 
systematic destruction in areas whose population the Soviets 
consider hostile of food supplies and of every element of the 



1 system that produces food: land, irrigation systems, 

2 livestock, fruit trees and the homes and possessions of t:.e 

3 villagers themselves. 

4 Mr. Chairman, today is February 25th. That means that 

5 in two to three weeks, the snows will have melted in much of 

6 Afghanistan, and it will be time for spring planting. One 

7 year ago, on March 23rd, I spoke in Washington with 

8 Resistance Commander Amin Wahrdok, who told me about spring 

9 planting in the region under his control, southwest of KaD~: . 

10 And I quote 

11 from Commander Amin Wahrdok: "Last night, I called 

12 Peshawar on the telephone. I learned some of my men have 

13 come to Pashawar from Afghanistan and they tolc me that the 

14 Soviets have begun patrols with helicopters. Now there are 

15 patrols everywhere, all day, because now spring is beginning 

16 in Afghanistan, and the peasants are beginning to work. So 

17 everywhere they see a peasant working, tilling the earth. 

18 they fire on his animals and on him, and in my region, it ha 

19 just started, because until now, there was snow. There are 

20 four dead already, two from the village of Sashghal on the 

21 Kabul road, and two others from Yamkunar in Judamnu District 

22 and perhaps they will continue. ■ (sic) 

23 Reports from many regions of Afghanistan that we 

24 received during our trip to Pakistan and that we have seen 

25 reported elsewhere tell of peasants being forced to work 
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1 their fields with their animals at night by the light of 

2 kerosene lanterns, because if they go out in their fields ir. 

3 the day, Soviet MiG fighters and helicopter gunships come arc 

4 kill then* rather than let them raise their crops. 

5 Despite these attacks, of course, Afghans do continue tc 

6 raise some crops. Their main food, as it has been throughout 

7 history, is wheat, which the Soviets regularly try to 
6 destroy. Nearly every time that the Soviets attack a 

9 village, they use incendiary bullets and shells to burn tnc- 
peasant's wheat in the form either of the grain set out 

11 threshing or in the form of flour. They have developed two 

12 kinds of phosphorous fragmentation bombs that can burn wheat 

13 standing in the field or gathering on the threshing floor, 

14 and they use these at the appropriate seasons of the 

15 agricultural calendar. Now, the destruction of food is a 

16 current policy. It destroys the present food supplies of tr.c 

17 population. Even more threatening in the long run, however, 

18 is the policy of destroying every element of the system that 

19 produces food. I will go down them one-by-one. 

20 First, the land itself. Constant bombing has created 

21 cratering in many regions, which makes plowing extremely 

22 difficult. The dropping of anti-personnel nines in areas 

23 that are used for agricultural purposes has also meant that 

24 agriculture can become a life-threatening occupation since 

25 these lands are often mined throughout the landscape, in 
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1 some regions, especially the mountaneous regions, over the 

2 centuries, the Afghans have very carefully constructed 

3 terraces which are quite delicate. In some regions, such as 

4 in the Konar Valley in eastern Afghanistan, travellers have 

5 reported that the terracing has been virtually destroyed. 

6 Second, the water supply. Water is the most important 

7 element of agriculture in Afghanistan. Throughout much of 

8 the country, irrigation is supplied by underground canals 

9 known in Pashto as karez, k-a-r-e-z, or in Persian as ganat, 

10 g-a-n-a-t. These underground tunnels, which are reinforceo 

11 with ceramic hoops, bring water down from the hills to 

12 surrounding nearby flatlands. They require constant 

13 maintenance, and are extremely vulnerable to bombing. 

14 Peasants find themselves unable to maintain them because of 

15 constant bombing during the daytime. 

16 In some areas, such as in two districts of Kandahar 

17 Province, there are reports that the Soviet military have, ir. 

18 fact, constructed military posts along the irrigation canals 

19 to prevent the peasants from maintaining them. 
Furthermore, the bombing from the air can itself destroy 

these irrigation canals, making it difficult to use them 

22 again, and Soviet ground troops sweeping through various 

23 areas have been reported to have internally destroyed these 

24 canals either by pumping incendiary material inside them ano 

25 by blowing them up or by throwing grenades into them. 
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1 Third, livestock, m much of rural Afghanistan, the 

2 raising of livestock is an equally important or a more 
important form of agriculture than actually tilling the 

4 earth. Livestock is also the traditional way of storing 

5 wealth in a country where money and a banking system are 

6 relatively new developments. 

7 Of course, Soviet soldiers from time to time steal 

8 animals in order to provide some fresh meat and supplement 

9 their meager rations. However, beyond that, the Soviets hav, 
a policy in some areas of systematically destroying herds c: 

11 livestock by machine gunning them or shooting ther frcr 

12 helicopter gunships, thus destroying another important 

13 element of the agricultural economy. 

14 Fourth, fruit trees. Afghanistan has been known 

15 throughout its history for its production of fresh eno dry 

16 fruit. For instance, one of the folk etimologies for the 

17 words Kandahar is that it comes from the word for sugar beci 

18 because the area around there is so sweet it produces so many 

19 different fruits. I myself am an Indian specialist most of 

20 the time, and I know that in North India, people look 

21 forward— used to look forward to the arrival of the 

22 watermellons and other fruits from Afghanistan. 

23 Dried fruits and nuts were among the most important 

24 exports of Afghanistan. Reports that we have received, 
however, tell of fruit trees being cut down and burned on a 
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1 large scale by bombers and by ground troops. Tnis includes 

2 pomegranates, apricots, almonds, vineyards, peaches and so 

3 on. A traveller we spoke to, a British art historian who hac 

4 come from Herat Province has described how constanting 

5 bomgings by the Soviet Union itself has reduced the famous 

6 vineyards of Herat Province to gray dust. Five, destruction 

7 of property, of course, one element of the agricultural 

8 system is the homes and property of the village people 

9 themselves. 

10 Naturally, their homes have often been leveled by 

11 bombings, and when troops come into the villages in 34 

12 regions, they systematically destroy and steal whatever 

13 possessions the peasants may have, that is, instruments for 

14 making tea; blankets; China, in some cases; a sewing machine, 

15 in one case it was reported to us; anything that enables tr.er 

16 to conduct their lives. 

17 Mr « Chairman, I woula like to read to this Task Force 

18 the text of Article 54 from the additional Protocol One to 

19 the Geneva Accords, at that time ratified in 1977, signed by 

20 the Soviet Union and by the government which is presently in 

21 Kabul . 

22 Paragraph 1, "Starvation of civilians as a method of 

23 warfare is prohibited." 

24 Paragraph 2, "It is prohibited to attack, destroy, 

25 remove or render useless objects indespensible to the 



3 foodstuffs agricultural areas for the production of 

2 foodstuffs, crops, livestock, drinking water installations 

3 and supplies and irrigation works for the specific purpose c: 

4 denying them for their sustenance value to the civilian 

5 population or the adverse party, whatever the motive, whether 

6 in order to starve out civilians, to cause them to move away. 

7 or for any other motive." 

8 When I first found this text, I felt that I had almost 

9 discovered a manual for the Soviet forces operating in 

10 Afghanistan, since systematically have they gone out 

11 violating every provision. The result of this policy, as the 

12 Task Force well knows, has been to drive the surviving 

13 population out of large areas of the Afghan country side ar.c 

14 create severe hunger and potential for a major f arcane. 

15 This is probably the major success thuc the Soviets neve 

16 had in their war against Afghanistan. Part of a response tc 

17 counter this tactic of theirs should be the provision of focc 

18 and humanitarian aid to the civilian population inside 

19 Afghanistan in areas outside of Soviet control. Afghan 

20 refugees we met in Pakistan repeatedly emphasized this to us. 

21 Depending on the local circumstances, some requested aid ir. 

22 kind, that is, actual food aid, while others wanted cash 

23 which they could use to purchase food and other commodities 

24 on the market at the immensely inflated prices which now 

25 prevail in Afghanistan. I should add my personal view that 



it is important that this aid reach those who really need it 
ano that this would require careful oversight. To the extent 
possible, our humanitarian aid shoula go directly to those i: 
control on the ground in Afghanistan rather than being 
funelled in through outside parties. 
Thank you. 

(Statement for the record follows:) 
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Testimony of Harnett Rubin 

before the 

Congressional Task roree on Afghanistan 

February 25, 1985 

The following is an excerpt from " Tears, ftlood ami 

Cries" - Human Rights in Afghanistan Since the Invasion, 

1979-1984 , a Helsinki Watch Report prepared by Jeri 

Laber and Harnett Rubin. 

"In this [column of tractors heading for 
Afghanistan) he saw the whole .essence of 
the revolution sweeping the country: the 
tractors struck at the feudal structure, 
at the cooped— up potter *s vessel baked in 
a thousand-year-old stove. And the 
people, tjrning their eyes away from the 
wooden ploughs, from the feudal 
fortresses and the mosques, would watch 
the big-eyed blue machines moving over 
the roads and would connect their 
appearance with their own rebirth from 
darkness." 

Aleksandr Prokhanov, "A Tree in 
the Center of Kabul," Soviet 
Literature, 1983. 
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"Because everyone who is seen on the field 
is bombed, no one can go out to work on the 
fields." 

Shah Nahmud Baasir, former 
Director General of Economic 
Analysis, Ministry of 
Planning. Interview with 
Rarnett Rubin in Ojetta, 
October 3, 1984. 

►»■*•»» wrr* .i ««irf.»teo »■"< •«»* *n*o «o- »«et Eip>«st«n **o ««n Am*><tt wwe* 



The Sovitt forces in Afghanistan, occasionally assisted 
by Afghan Communists, have pursued a determined campaign of 
destroying agriculture in much of Afghanistan. Various 
tactics are employed, from the killing of individual farmers 
to the destruction of the delicate agricultural infrastruc- 
ture In the Afghan countryside. These tactics are alme£, not 
only at spreading terror, but at destroying the food supplies 
in the villages, upon which the resistance depends for 
sustenance. Farmers are destroyed, food is destroyed, the 
means of food production is destroyed. Whole regions of 
Afghanistan have become areas of barren waste where no one 
can survive. 

Kill in g of farmers 

Farmers working in the fields are frequently gunned down 
by Soviet helicopter gunships or jets. Those who do not f lee 
have been forced to reverse the traditional working day, 
sleeping by day and working in the fields after dark. 

La la Dad, a farmer from Dasht-e Guhar, 
Baghlan, told us in a September 25, 1984, 
interview in Peshawar that Soviet jets 
usually came between 10 and 12 in the 
morning when "the. people are in the fields. 
They kill them whenever they find them, 
wherever they find them. Host am was 
killed — he was a farmer — while he was 
trying to get rid of some weeds." 

Or. Juliette Four not of Hedecins Rans 
Front ieres described what she saw during a 
July 1*82 visit to the Panjsher Valley: 
"Because of the bombing, the people hid in 



caves during the day, and they only came 
out with their animals at night to work in 
the fields with kerosene lanterns." 
(Interview with Barnett Rubin in Paris* 
June 8, 1964.) 

Hafezullah, a farmer from Harioki Ulya, 
Kapisa, told us in Peshawar on September 
23, 1964: "We have to do the agricultural 
work in secret. Whenever the people go to 
work in the fields, if the planes come, 
they are shot. Rome have been killed 
working in the fields, about 10 to 12 in my 
district." 

Dr. Patrick David of Aide Nedicale Inter- 
nationale told us how, during the Logar 
offensive in early September 19B4, Soviet 
helicopters killed harvesters in the fields 
with rockets. (Interview in Peshawar, 
September 22, 1984.) 

— Sayed Aiim of Ma Ida n told us, "The mujahedin 
try to cultivate the earth, but the Soviets 
don't let them plow. The Soviets shoot the 
farmers in the fields." (Interview in 
Peshawar, September 25, 1984.) 

"The people (of Herat) come to work the fields 
at night, they wash the clothes at night, they 
bake the bread at night. And they ask, 
'What are we going to do this winter when 
the snow comes?'" (Nicholas Danziger, 
British art historian. Interview with 
Jeri Laber and Barnett Rubin in Peshawar, 
September 28, 1984.) 

Destruction of Food Supplies 

Wheat — the staple food of the Afghans -- has 
traditionally been grown on SO percent of the irrigated land 
and most of the dry-farmed land in Afghanistan, it is also 
the crop that has been most heavily destroyed by Soviet 
attacks since the invasion. As early as March 17, I960, an 
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old woman from Sorkh Rud , neat- Jalalabad, Ningrahar Province, 
told Michael Barry, an American specialist in Afghanistan: 

The wheat! The harvest is all burnt! And 
they killed our children! And on our fruit 
trees they threw something like containers 
of gasoline , and all of the trees burned down!^/ 

An economist now working with one of the relief 
committees in Peshawar told us in a September 1984 interview- 
that he had seen the early stages of this strategy in 
November 1980 in northern Afghanistan, when he travelled fror 
Kabul to his parents* home in Mazar-e Sharif:^,*/ 

•Between Kabul and Mazar was a fertile green 
area with a lot of gardens. They had 
levelled everything — buildings, trees — 
and there were mines by the road. They 
started the hunger tactic at that time. 
I saw one harvest burnt. Ther« were only 
ashes left by the highway. This was near 
Rabatak. Later 1 took refuge in a tea 
house, while the Soviet post was firing with 
dashakas (machine guns]. Five kilometers 
from the post was a big harvest, and they 
burned the harvest. It belonged to a very 
rich man named Khoja Kabul i. It was burning 
all through the night, until morning. It 
was four kilometers from the highway -- the 
mujahedin couldn't ambush the convoys from 
there, it was just to produce scarcity of 
foodstuffs." 

Since then the burning of wheat fields has become part of 
virtually every offensive and reprisal operation. Every 



_/ Liberation (Paris), April 19-20, 1980, p. 12. 

** / This witness requested anonymity to protect family 
members still in Afghanistan. 



month there are a number of reports in the Afghan Information 
Centre Monthly B ulletin , each repeating the same story: a 
village was bombed, people were killed, the wheat was bjrned. 
Refugees tell of wheat being burned in the field, on 
thrashing floors, in houses and on trucks. We were also told 
of wheat being poisoned in Maidan (tfardak) Province: 

•In houses of famous (resistance) commanders, 
they put poison in the wheat flour. This 
September they did it in Mirze Khan's house. 
One year ago they did the same thing. 
Last year some people died — Abdullah 
and his family. How we tell the people, 
if the Russians have been in the house, 
to throw away the wheat flour." (Sayed Azim, 
former government official. Interview with 
Jeri Leber and Barnett Rubin in Peshawar, 
September 25, 1984.1 

Initially the Soviets appear to have used a form of 
napalm to destroy the wheat. Hafezullah, a farmer from 
Harioki Ulya, told us about a special type of bomb that "hits 
the ground and starts a fire." Some farmers, he said, dig 
ditches around stacks of wheat gathered for threshing and 
keep them filled with water, so that they can put out such 
fires quickly. 

Prof. Louis Oupree, an anthropologist who lived in 
Afghanistan for 15 years before the coup in 1978, has 
investigated the specialized weapons used to destroy crops in 
Afghanistan. He has described two types of bombs which, when 
exploded, scatter pellets of phosphorus over a wide area, 
increasing the amojnt that can be burnt. One type of bomb 



explodes and scatters incendiary material on contact with the 
ground; it is used to destroy wheat that has been gathered 
for threshing, drying or milling. The other type of bomb is 
dropped by parachute and explodes in raid-air, scattering 
pellets over a wider area; this type of bomb is used to burn 
crops standing in the field. 

He also received reports of how Soviet soldiers, during 
offensives, destroy other kinds of food — sheep, chickens// 
eggs, oil, and sugar. Dr. Ghazi Alara described an incident 
in Barak i Barak in 1982: 

"There was an old woman, who had no son in 
the house. There was only this old woman in 
the house, and she had to take care of the 
house as well as do all the agricultural 
work. She had a watermelon yard. And when 
the Russians came to the area, they didn't 
pick up one or two or three or four or five 
or ten watermelons from the ground. They 
took some, and the rest of the watermelons 
they hit with their bayonets, just to destroy 
them.' 1 (Interview with Barnett Rubin in New 
York, March 30, 1984.] 

Dest ru ction of the Agricultural Infrastruc ture 

In addition to the destruction of food — a short-term 
policy that has caused great suffering -- Soviet-Afghan 
forces are intent on destroying every part of the delicate 
system of food production. Some peasants, unable to work 



Several villagers told us with ridicule and amusement 
how Soviet soldiers had gunned down chickens with 
automatic rifles. 



their land, find themselves on the brink of starvation.*/ 

Like all peasant agriculture, Afghan agriculture depends 
on a complex system of balances involving nature and 
technology. The land requires constant maintenance to 
preserve proper drainage and prevent erosion; in some areas, 
it is carefully terraced. 

Even before 1978, only about 55 percent of the arable 
land was cultivated in any given year, mainly because of the 
leek of infrastructure for water management. In those areas 
with plentiful water, such as the plains of the far north and 
around the dams on the Helmand and Kunar Rivers, open ditches 
are used to irrigate the fields. In most of the country, 
however, an underground channel called a karez in Pashto 
(o^anat in Persian) is more common. The karez brings water 
from nearby hills to cultivated flat lands through a series of 
underground wells connected by tunnels reinforced with 
ceramic hoops.J^V It requires constant maintenance against 
silting and cave-ins and is extremely vulnerable to bombing. 
Before the 1978 coup there had been some mechanisation 
of agriculture, but most plowing, threshing and transport was 
done with the aid of beasts of burden, including oxen, cows, 

V This appeared to be the case in 1983, at least in 
Badakhshan Province, according to Francis D'Souza, 
"Threat of Famine in Afghanistan: a Report on Current 
Economic and Nutritional Conditions," London. May 
1984. 

/ Louis Dupree, Afg h anistan , Princeton University Press, 

Princeton, 1973, p. 40. 



camels, horses, donkeys and mules. Animals play an even mere 
important role in the economy of the nomads, thought to 
constitute about 10 percent of Afghanistan's population. 
Livestock is an important element — extensive herds of sheep 
and goats produce milk and meat and the wool that is used for 
clothing, carpets and tents. They are also a major way of 
storing wealth. Fruit trees and vines are another major part 
of Afghan agriculture, requiring years to reach maturity anrt 
careful watering and pruning to survive and keep yields high. 
Finally, there are the homes, social institutions and 
possessions of the villagers themselves: a roof to shelter 
them, a mosque for prayer, a blanket for winter, a Koran for 
study, a pot to boil water for rice and tea, and a stove to 
bake bread. 

"The Russians killed the animals, stole our 
watches and money, and burned the wheat with 
BM-13s." "They bombed the residences and 
mosques, shot whoever was working in the 
fields from planes, burned the harvest, 
destroyed gardens of grapes and peaches with 
bombs, killed animals, even the chickens, 
took all our expensive possessions like 
watches and tape recorders, and tore up the 
Holy Koran." (Refugees from Ningrahar and 
Kapisa, interviewed by Jeri Laber and 
Barnett Rubin in Peshawar, September 23 and 
24,. 1984.) *. 

The Soviet-Afghan forces have systematically attacked 
every portion of the agricultural system. 



Irr ig ation and Terracing : 

Pal Hougen of the Norwegian Afghanistan 
Committee saw the destruction of terracing 
during his July-August 1962 visit to the 
Bashgul Valley of Kunar Province: "The 
irrigation system was disturbed by rockets, 
and so were the terraces, built through 100 
generations to wake this landscape fitted 
for men to live in."^/ 

A recent article in the Afghan Information 
Centre Monthly Bulletin described extensive 
damage to irrigation systems from bombing , 
as well as a number of cases where Soviet 
ground troops destroyed kareses with 
orenadcs.**/ 

People from Mai wand and Sangsar Districts 
of Kandahar reported that the Soviets had 
established military posts along the irri- 
gation canals* preventing the residents 
from repairing or using them. *** / 

"When the Russians came last year, they 
destroyed the kareses. They put bombs in 
them to destroy them. This year they are 
doing the same thing, for instance, in 
Busragh Village." I Sayed Azim, former 
government official. Interview with 
Jeri Labei* and Barnett Rubin in Peshawar, 
September 25, 1984.) 



/ "International Afghanistan Hearing, Final Report, Oslo, 
~ March 13-16, 1983," published February 1984. The 

original tape recordings have been deposited with the 
Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

22/ ^ly i qR4 » pp« 3 " 6 « 
***/ ibid. 



"When we passed Salang. at Kilagai, there 
were gunships, fuel reserves, tanks, and 
troops, jjst before we reached there, a 
flock was grazing. Two APCs came and 
started firing, and the sheep of the flock 
were falling on the ground. One of them, I 
remember, had two bullets in the neck, and 
the blood was gushing out."^/ 

French journalist Alain Chevalieras saw cattle 
destroyed by helicopters in the Sholgarah Valley 
of Balkh Province. (Interview with Jeri Leber 
and Barnett Rubin in Peshawar, September 
22, 1984. J 

Lala Dad, a farmer from Baghlan, showed us 
documentation of a recent bombing raid in 
which 118 horses and mules were killed in his 
village. (Interview in Peshawar, September 25, 
1984.] 

Hafezjllah and Kef ayatullah, of Kapisa, women 
from Kohistan, Kapisa Province and refugees 
from Batikot District of Ningrahar described 
how Soviet soldiers during raids had killed 
sheep, cows, and other animals. (Interviews 
with Oeri Leber end Barnett Rubin in 
Peshawar, September 23 and 25, 1984.1 

Sayed Azim told us that in Maidan, whenever 
Soviet-Afghan convoys come through on the 
road to Ghazni and Kandahar, helicopters 
accompany them and shoot at the animals, 
whether there is fighting or not. (Interview 
in Peshawar, September 25, 1984.] 

"Soviet armored helicopters systematically 
machine-gun the villages and herds within a 
radius of 30 to 50 kilometers of the Soviet 
base at Chaghcharan, especially in the 
winter, when the flocks are concentrated 
in the stables. "**/ 



_/ Economist previously quoted (name withheld on request). 

** / Olivier Roy, Les Nouvelles d ' Afghanistan. October- 
November 1983, p. 12. 



FcuUjrrces ; A grim photograph of the Afghan war shows 
a turbaned man holding an antique rifle, surrounded by an 
arid field filled with the cut-off stumps of apricot and 
almond trees. It was taken north of Kandahar in the fall of 
1982. where a representative of Ami tie Pranco-Af ghane 
(AFRANE) was told that government troops had cut off the 
trees at a height of 30 centimeter* in the autumn of 
1980.^/ 

Refugees from Shomali, the fertile plain 
north of Kabul, told us on September 23, 
1984, how bombing had destroyed vine- 
yards and fruit orchards in that region. 

Sayed Azim described the destruction of the 
apple orchards of Maidan (Wardak): "All 
the fruit trees are cut down. They cut 
them down when they shoot everywhere with 
bullets or BM-13s." (Interview with Jeri 
Laber and Harnett Rubin in Peshawar, 
September 25, 1984.) 

"The Soviets are cutting down fruit trees in 
Kandahar. In the very place where the prison 
is located they cut 5 or 6 very good fruit 
trees -- apples, pomegranates, apricots — 
just because the mujahedin may hide behind 
trees and attack them." (Shah Mahmud Baasir, 
economist. Interview with Barnett Rubin in 
Ouetta, October 3, 1984.] 

The Afghan Information Centre in its July 
1984 Monthly Bulletin described how the 
famous vines and fruit trees of Kandahar 
Province are dyiog for lack of water, as a 
result of damage to the irrigation systems. 



_/ Les N o uvelles d'Af Qhani stan, December 1982, cover and 
p. 167" 



Theft of Proper ty 

Perhaps the most direct method of forcing peasants off 
their land is simply to take away whatever they have. 
Michael Barry told the Afghanistan Hearings in Oslo of a 
village in Logar: 

"(In November 1982] I saw an enormous village 
by moonlight which had not been bombed, and yet 
there is not a single human being left alive in 
it. It was already snowing, and you could tell 
that there were no footsteps in the snow, it 
was a freezing night, and with my companions I 
explored the village, and all we found living 
in the village was a single dog. One month 
later I was able to track down the people who 
had originally lived in this village in a 
Pakistan refugee camp, and they explained their 
story .... On August 30, 1982, the village 
was surrounded in the classical way by tanks, 
helicopters flying above. Young men of military 
age had been able to run away into the moun- 
tains on time, so all the people who were col- 
lected by the Soviet troops were elderly vil- 
lagers, farmers, women, and children. The 
soldier*; did not kill anybody this time, they 
simply stripped every single person in the 
village that they could lay their hands on of 
anything valuable he had on, whether jewelry 
or wristwatches. Houses were searched, and 
all transistor radios were confiscated. The 
granaries were emptied, all sacks of grain 
reloaded onto the military vehicles, and 
finally all the sheep, all the goats, all 
the cattle were loaded onto military lorries 
and taken away. Dy nightfall the population 
of Aochakan (Ah-e Chakan in standard Persian! 
had to take stock of the fact that they had 
nothing left with which to survive the coming 
winter.. An assembly was held that evening. It 
was feared that the Soviets could come back 
this time to pressgang the young men into 
service, and it was decided that the best thing 
for the villagers to do wojld be to abandon • 
everything and go to Pakistan."*/ 



_/ "International Afghanistan Hearing," op_. cit . , p. 195. 
-12- 



Afghan villagers we interviewed in Peshawar in September 
1984 described systematic theft and destruction of property 
by Soviet soldiers sweeping through their villages. 

Ribi Wakhro of Chardara, Kunduz, told how 
Soviet soldiers had stolen sewing machines, 
watches and money. 

La la Dad of Baghlan said that Soviet 
soldiers •broke china and all expensive 
possessions." 

Kefayatullah of Kapisa said the Russians 
"took all the expensive things, tapes, 
watches, cash money, and fruits. They 
walked up to old men and said, 'Give us 
bakhshish (alms or a bribe].'" He added, 
"They also burned the mosque and tore apart 
the Holy Koran. They tore up my own copy 
of the Holy Korani I found the torn pages 
in my house. "V 

A woman from Kapisa told us: "The Russians 
came while I was cooking dinner. They 
asked, 'Where is your husband?' They broke 
dishes and glasses, killed animals, and 
burned the rugs." 

This is not the first time an invader has used these 
tactics in Afghanistan. In the thirteenth century Genghis 
Khan swept through the country, leaving silted irrigation 
canals and devastated cities as his monuments.**/ There is 



_/ There are other accounts of the deliberate profanation 
"" of Muslim symbols. Edward Girardet reported seeing a 
mosque in Dasht-e Rawat, Panjsher, that Soviet soldiers 
had used as a latrine. U.S. News and World Repor t. 
October 15, 1984, p. 44. 

_* / Dupree, Afghanist an, op . cit . , p. 316. 



an ominous resemblance between the devastation of Genghis 
Khan and what we are hearing today in descriptions such as 
one we received from Dr. Juliette Fournot of a village in the 
Panjsher Valley: 

In the village yoj could not find one house 
intact. No doors* nothing left; just walls 
were standing. It was smelling horrible, of 
dead bodies. It was smelling of death. It 
was the season of the apricots. Apricots 
were all falling down, and there was nobody 
to pick them. And everywhere there was . . . 
putrefaction. 



1 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Thank you, Mr. Rubin. Let us 

2 receive the statement of each of our witnesses, and then we 

3 will proceed to questioning. 
* Mr. Lohbeck? 

5 

6 STATEMENT OF KURT LOHBECK, INDEPENDENT PRODUCER 

7 AND JOURNALIST 

8 Kr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the members of 
this ad hoc Committee for the opportunity to share my recent 
experiences inside of Afghanistan. I an. the Executive 
Producer of T. V. Documentaries International, an independent 
television production company which has been contracted to 
American television networks for the past two years for news 
coverage in the Middle East and Afghanistan, in this 
capacity, I have made three trips inside Afghanistan within 
the past fourteen months. 

It has now been over five years since the Soviet Army 
moved in force into the country. The last five years have 
been marked by a valiant and determined opposition to this 
invasion by the people of Afghanistan. I have come to 
believe that the resistance was much bigger and continues to 
be much bigger and stronger than the Soviets originally 

23 expected. 

24 m fact, the Mujahaddin, the resistance forces, have now 
been fighting the Soviets for a year longer than they fought 
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■ 1 the German Army in World War II. However, while we cneer 

2 them on and hope their fight for self-determination and 

3 freedom is successful, let us not fool ourselves that they 

4 are winning militarily, and let us not delude them into 

5 believing they can force the Soviets into a political 

6 solution unless the western world backs up their words witr. 

7 tangible help. 

8 While our statements of support for the people of 

9 Afghanistan help to encourage their already extremely higr, 

10 morale, our lack of providing the help that is really neeoe. 

11 to save this country from total genocide is increasing thear 

12 frustration. 

13 In November of 1983, I made my first trip with the 

14 Mujahaddin freedom fighters into Afghanistan. We walked 

15 across the mountains and visited numerous towns and villager. 

16 in every settlement, the people would welcome the Mujahaddir. 

17 as saviors and heroes. They woulo give us food and tea ano £ 
16 place to rest and sleep. 

19 In addition, they would provide the Mujahaddin with 

20 much-needed information on Soviet and Communist Afghan 

21 military movements and operations. It was obvious to us tni-. 

22 the Mujahaddin were not separate from the general population. 

23 Rather, nearly everyone in Afghanistan that we met were 

24 contributing to the effort to fight the foreign invaders. 

25 Fourteen months ago, the freedom fighters were armed 
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1 with old Enfieio 303 rifles, AK-47 Kalashnikov automatic 

2 rifles, Nashka machine guns, which have been captured, anc. £ 

3 variety of small arms, most of which had Chinese markings. 

4 These included RPGs, or rocket propelled grenades, which were 

5 the highest powered weapons they had. They had no 

6 anti-aircraft weapons, but rather, attempted to shoot down 

7 high-flying SU-25 and MiG aircraft and HXND-24 helicopters 

8 with Dashika machine guns, unsuccessfully, as the aircraft ir 

9 Afghanistan fly higher than the range of such weapons. On 

10 this first trip, we saw several examples of Soviet bombing 

11 techniques, villages which had been partially destroyed anc 

12 some fields that had been napalmed and burned, we saw people 

13 who had been injured by shrapnel but continued to work their 

14 field or herd their animals. The country's food supplies 

15 were adequate fourteen months ago, and normal life continues. 

16 despite the difficulty of the war which raged around then-. 

17 Our second trip wasin the spring of 1984. The 

18 experience in a different area of the country was much the 

19 same. People welcomed us, fed us, give us information and £ 

20 place to sleep. The evidence of bombing and occasional 

21 Soviet infantry operation^ was all around us, but it appears 

22 that while the motive of such activity against the villages 

23 night have been to break the support of the people for the 

24 resistance, the exact opposite was taking place. They were 

25 infuriated, and their resolve as seen by us was strengthened 



1 The arir.anents of the Mujahaddin were at the same low level. 

2 but they were encourageo by the remarkable successes they nac 

3 achieved against the Soviets on the ground. 

4 Our third trip in November and December of 1984 was mac.-. 

5 different. We crossed the mountains from Pakistan and walked 

6 through three different provinces of Afghanistan right up to 

7 the City of Kabul. We went through dozens of villages on 

8 this trip, but the people did not welcome us; did not give us 
food; and for 21 days, we did not have a bed to sleep on. 
There were no people. The villages were bombed out ruins. 
The farms were dead, with the irrigation systems destroyed. 
We ate a diet of turnips and wild onions, the only food still 
growing after the helicopters had finished. The people, witr, 
few exceptions, had fled. There has been much talk recently 
of famine in Afghanistan, and I can attest after a three-week 
diet of turnips, that food is scarce. But it is not a 
natural disaster; it is a disaster caused by 500- pound boir.c^ 
and a policy of population elimination. 

We took considerable videotape of one village where 
Soviet commandos had raided just two days before our arrival. 
The village was was lettered with the bodies of over 250 te:.: 
camels, cows, goats and dogs. The Soviet commandos hao 
destroyed all food supplies. Mr. Chairman, Members of this 
Committee, I would like to show you a map of Afghanistan, am 
I believe you each have a copy of it. If not, I have sorce 



1 others. It has areas marked in many different sections of 

2 the country. These markings and the information was obtainec 

3 from the various Mujahaddin leaders from our own eye witness 

4 reports end from sources of the Pakistani and the American 

5 government. The markings denote where the heaviest and itce: 

6 continuous fighting has occurred in the last five years. Tnc 

7 concentration is around the city of Kabul, the Pansjer 

8 Valley, the region around Khandahar, and the areas leading u: 

9 to the City of Herat. Each of these areas marked are the 

10 most important strategic areas of the country. The 

11 Mujahaddin know it, and the Soviets know it, which is why 

12 these areas are the scene of combat. 

13 I would now like to show you a second map, which has 

14 been prepared by a Af rane, MSF and Guilde De Raid, three 

15 French organizations which have been working courageously ir. 

16 support of the people of Afghanistan. This map is marked 

17 with stars which denote the areas of the highest incidence 

18 and the risk of famine in 1984 and projected into 1985. If 

19 you will compare the two maps, you will find that it is no 

20 coincidence that they are exactly the same. The Soviets are 

21 systematically and deliberately destroying the infrastructure 

22 of the country which supports the population who, in turn, 

23 support the resistance fighters. The last eight months have 

24 seen dramatic increases in this form of starvation warfare. 

25 By eliminating the food supplies, the people must leave. By 



1 causing the people to leave, the roost important support to 

2 the freedom fighters is eliminated. 

3 On our way out of the country in December of this last 

4 year, we traveled through severe winter weather, heavy snow, 

5 below zero temperatures and brutal high mountain winds. Yet 

6 we were constantly in sight of refugees fleeing the country 

7 carrying their few possessions. Some were barefoot. Many 

8 were old, yet trudging through fhe snow. All were hungry, 

9 and every one we talked with were determined to fight witr. 

10 every last drop of blood against the invaders who were taking 

11 over their country. 

12 They do not fear death but are determined not to suDir.it 

13 to viciousness of the Soviet Army. On this trip, the the 

14 only addition to the Mujah?.udin arsenal were a few SA!>7 

15 heat-seeking anti- aircraft missiles. Most were defective, 

16 skitering a few yards from their lunches and falling to the 

17 ground. When one was successfully launched, the Soviet 

18 pilrts would release phosphorous flares which woulc divert 

19 the missiles to harmless explosions. We accompanied the 

20 Mujahaddin on a daring raid on the road leading out of Kabui 

21 to Jalalabad. They attacked Soviet tanks on the road with 

22 mortars and RPGs. While they were successful in closing the 

23 road for a short period of tine, the rockets merely bounceo 

24 off the tanks like ping-pong balls. Their skill in 

25 infiltrating the country and reaching well-fortified areas 
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1 was ana is tremendous. They are abie to move in and out of 

2 the city of Kabul at will. They are everywhere in the 

3 mountaneous countryside. They have no defense agsinst the 

4 helicopters and aircraft which are systematically eliminating 

5 the population in the countryside. 

6 Mr. Chairman, the leaders and the commanders of the 

7 Mujahaddin have told me they know they cannot defeat the 

8 Soviet Army. They know that they do not have the equipment 

9 to be a match for the Soviet military machine. They hope 

10 against hope that they will be able to inflict enough dama;: 

11 and enough cost upon the Soviets to require them to rethink 

12 their situation and bring about a political solution, a 

13 solution which requires a complete Soviet withdrawal fror. 

14 Afghanistan. 

15 They hear some arguments against the United States anc 

16 other western countries providing them with the equipment 

17 which is necessary to cause such costly harm to the Soviets. 

18 arguments such as "millions of dollars don't accomplish mucr." 

19 or that we would merely be giving them enough to fight and 

20 die and a condemnation to a slow death. They totally reject 

21 such arguments. First of all, they are fighting and dyin, 

22 now and are not about to quit. Such statements such as 

23 "fighting to the last man" nay sound like so much rhetoric to 

24 you, but believe me when I tell you I have seen it to be 

25 true. There are various reports at times of $250 million cf 
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1 U. S. aid being provided to the Mujahaddin. I cannot tell 

2 you the cost of boxes of pre-World War II Enf ielc rifles or 

3 Chinese RPGs, but if it's $250 million, it cbulo be more 
effectively spent trying to save the life of a country of 

5 people who want to determine their own destiny with 

6 individual liberty and freedom of religion. The people of 

7 Afghanistan were heartend last year when the Congress of tr.c 

8 United States overwhelmingly passed a resolution calling upcr. 

9 this government to effectively assist their.. 
So far, that resolution is just words on paper. Tne 

people of Afghanistan are continuing to die by the thousands 
each month, and they are beginning to think that to us, these 
13 events are just occasional and indifferent news reports. 
Television reports and visuals of this genocide 
infrequent, not because of any unwillingness of western new: 
organizations to cover them, but because of the difficulty 
and the danger of obtaining them. Just prior to our last 

18 trip, a French television reporter was captured by the KGB ir. 

19 Afghanistan, tried and sentenced to 18 years for spying. 

20 Vigorous efforts by the French government eventually 

21 obtained his release. Upon his release, the Soviet 
22 
23 
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Ambassador to Pakistan publicly stated that the next western 
journalist caught in Afghanistan would be shot. I have 

24 talked with American and European television people who 

25 cancelled plans to go to Afghanistan as a result of this 



1 statement. 

2 The Soviets are attempting to prevent us in the western 

3 world from seeing what atrocities they are committing in 

4 Afghanistan. We proudly proclaim that mankind is endowed by 

5 their creator with certain unalienable right. Among these 

6 are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The people 

7 of Afghanistan are showing by their incredible opposition to 

8 Soviet domination that they also believe this applies to 

9 them, not just Americans. 

10 Mr. Chairman, at the request of the staff of this 

11 committee, I prepared a videotaped example of what I have 

12 been talking about, and I have brought the liujahaddin 

13 Commander for the Kabul front. Amdul Kaq, one of the most 

14 respected of all the resistance commanders, can tell you how 

15 his people are living and dying. And it is my hope that you 

16 do more than just listen, if we do not do more, then 

17 Afganistan will be relegated to being a country that once 

1 8 was. 

19 I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee. 

20 After you hear from Abdul Hag, I would like to show you the 

21 short videotape which we prepared for you for this hearing. 
22 

23 STATEMENT OP COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ, AFGHAN 

24 COMMANDER OF THE KABUL REGION 

25 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Commander Haq, a special welcome to 



1 you. We are honored to have you with us this morning, will 

2 you proceed, please? 

3 COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ: Mr. Chairman, thank you very mucr. 

4 for the Chairman and all the Senate and the people who are 

5 here. I would like to just talk for some time about what wc 

6 had a problem in Afghanistan, what we are facing there. 

7 Maybe my English is not good enough, but I just— 

8 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: It's fine. Will you pull the 

9 microphone just a little closer, please? Thank you. 

10 COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ: Witsn the Soviet invaded, first 

11 invaded Afghanistan in the beginning, they tried to make 

12 happier people and they say, "We are going to give you foot 

13 or medicine that will cure and the roads and this and this 

14 and this" to make them happy so people accept their,. But the 

15 people said, "We don't need your road and we don't need your 

16 food and we don't need your building. We don't need 

17 anything, we just need our freedom. We just wants to be 

18 free." The Soviet accept the people not accept us in the 

19 start kept killing people from village to village, five 

20 people from one village and six people from another village 

21 and ten people from another village Some of them are killei, 

22 and some of them they put them in jail for a long time. 

23 But still people continue to work instead of doing 

24 something against the Soviet Union, and also the Soviets 

25 think the people are not going to be afraid just small 
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bombing in the villages and countryside with tanks or 
helicopters or with jets and killing people in one place anc 
another place and another place so people are afraid of the 
Soviet tanks and Soviet helicopters and Soviet commanders anc. 
to be cooperate with their government. 

But still people, we do not afraid from the tanks and 
helicopters, but, "We don't like you in Afghanistan and we 
are willing to fight with you forever." 

Then the Soviet starts to push the people from the 
economic side, which is take job from the people, destroy 
their agriculture; and anyway, the people of Afghanistan is 
•not very much people to save some money in the bank and the 
use this money from one or two or five years, but work daily 
and spend it tonight. From one side, the side of the 
economy, from another side, the everything we make five or 
six time expensive. 

The people have nothing to eat and a place to go to ask 
help. We say, we have nothing to eat and the government will 
help them by some condition. 

But still people continue and say, we don't care, aboui 
food and we don't care about anything. Ke are going to 
fight. 

Then the Soviets find out these people are not useful 
any more for them because the people not afraid of the tank 
and helicopters, and we be not afraid of the economy problem. 



1 We don't want then, there. Then they start huge bombing xr. 

2 the countryside and the villageside. They come with 20, 30 

3 helicopters and they just decide to destroy everything. In 

4 my idea, why we are in trouble with the Soviet, we do not 

5 have a government. We do not have a money. We are not— we 

6 do not have too much industrial to be for the Soviet. I 

7 think for the Soviet to defeat American is interesting; for 

8 the Soviet to defeat Europe is interesting; for the American 

9 just to use Afghanistan like a buys or to go to this Inoiar, 

10 Ocean or just to kept the energy at the Gulf coulc be a 

11 defeat of another country or else it could be broke the line 

12 of a transport from the world from one sice to another sice 

13 of the world. 

14 We think otherwise, the freedom, the Soviet is across 

15 the border and and attacks us and kills my people and 

16 children and women. And in addition, like the witness has 

17 said and was explaining and people such as the journalist, 

18 because I don't want to go into too far in these things, but 

19 mostly, we really think our people, are alone in this war. 

20 Nobody really on our side and nobody really help us. 

21 Prom one side, we are*' fighting there to block a Soviet 

22 in this part; to defeat could be defeat other country, that 

23 could be capture another area, because if ve help with the 

24 Soviet attack in Pakistan, can stay in Peshawar, and we help 

25 these people, I don't think these people today in Afghan. 
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1 But we did not help because people want Afghanistan. If c& 

2 not help us today, it will become tomorrow today our home. 

3 There is nothing special with us to say our enemy to be in 

4 Afghanistan. The other people, if others are interested in 

5 the Soviet. Mostly, we hear of many people to just say, we 

6 are on the side of Mujahaddin, we are on the side of 

7 Afghanistan, the Soviet are doing bad things to Afghanistan. 

8 He doesn't need words, just words, because word is not useful 

9 for us. 

10 Because we need react. We need really from the people 

11 to push the Soviet because Soviet fight us; Soviet know this 

12 is the people who nobody will care about; nobody really upset. 

13 about it, going inside them and kill them. Otherwise, why 

14 the Soviets not attack other areas but to attack us? 

15 I don't want to upset people because I am not a 

16 diplomat. I am not a political man. I'm a soldier. I wart 

17 to say what I am feeling . 

18 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Speak plainly. 

19 MR. WHEELER: Say it right out loud. 

20 COMMANDER ABDUL HAQs Because anybody, the Mujahaddin, 

21 the commander in Afghanistan, they decide that they were 

22 going to fight with the Soviet; they were going to resist 

23 against Soviet Union because we have no choice. If some 

24 people, they help us or not, if the people is our side or 

25 not, we were not going to blame an outside people to say, why 



1 aid you not help us. This is their job. If they love 

2 freedom, they shoula help us. If they don't, we don't care. 

3 We will not depend on our part to the help of outside. 

4 We will be not waiting for the help of outside to war. We 

5 will resist there until the last minute, until the last 

6 person, until the last Hujahaddin in Afghanistan. 

7 Anyway, from one side people say, we are sad for 

8 Hujahaddin and the Soviet, why the Soviet is in Afghanistan? 

9 But they have a relation with Soviet. Do you make business 

10 with Soviet Onion? They sell technology to the Soviet Union. 

11 They buy gas from the Soviet Union. It is just no relation. 

12 Prom one side, they decide in the United Nations, ISO 

13 countries decide the Soviet should go out in Afghanistan. 

14 They the Soviet get on this thing and tend 20, 30,000 more 

15 soldiers to Afghanistan. This thing decided in the United 

16 Nations does not even help but cause some more problem 

17 inside. 

18 What we think, what my Hujahaddin is thinking insice, 

19 what our people is thinking in the beginning, we said all the 

20 people in all the world is with us, because Soviets is doing 

21 such terrible things in Afghanistan, and all the world is 

22 really to our side, but since five or six years, what we have 

23 been from the people is nothing. I was just to the end of my 

24 work. If somebody* if the people wants to help us, they 

25 should be really help. I was in France and mostly, people 
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1 help about the human helps and send us foods and this. If 

2 there is no people in Afghanistan, if there is no human in 

3 Afghanistan, they will send this human help to who? To 

4 mountain, to rock, to stone, to stream? To what? what we 

5 want from the people is not only to help us by human help e.-.c 

6 militarily; the most important thing for us is to help us 

7 politically, to push the Soviets from the diplomatic side, 

8 from the United Nation, from the other business. The help cf 

9 this world is with us. To do not help the Soviet Union. Yc_ 

10 do not make a business with the Soviet Union so they will 

11 really feel hurt. Other people is against us because they 

12 are in Afghanistan. If that is like that now, why the 

13 Soviets should care? why they shoulc have right? why does 

14 it matter to them? 

15 The feeling of the Soviet Union in Afghanistan is unti: 

16 now, which is every day, every day, sending more soldier, 

17 sending more people or more tanks or more aircraft just to 

18 destroy us, and the react from outside is everybody oecome 

19 lower and lower and lower. 

20 I think sometime we are guilty on this, because we were 

21 friends with the Soviets |.or a long time, I don't know, for 

22 100 years or 5ff or 60 years. The people that would resist 

23 near to the Soviet Union who are the enemy of the 

24 Soviet Union who are against Soviet Union, other country will 

25 decide who had a good relation in the Soviet Union and a 
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1 friendly relation with. This is it, what I ar, thinking. 

2 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Thank you,* Commander. 

3 Will you proceed with the video? 

4 PRESENTATION OF VIDEOTAPE ON AFGHANISTAN 
It has not been five years since the Soviet Army invade 

Afghanistan. Although these years have been marked by a 
valiant and determined opposition to the invasion by the 
people of Afghanistan, we cannot be blind to the misery ano 
suffering which has been imposed upon them. The last year, 
particularly, has seen brutal and inhumane situations forced 

11 on the general population. Genocide of the likes not seer. 

12 for many decades is occurring in this country. 

13 A vear a 9°' th€ people in village after village welcor.ee 

14 the freedom fighters, the Mujahaddin, with open arms. The 

15 population provided the Mujahaddin with food, shelter anc 

16 shared vital information on Soviet and Afghan communist 

17 military activities. The people themselves were a vital part 

18 of the Mujahaddin. It was obvious, the Mujahaddin were no-. 
IS separate from the general population, but rather, nearly 

20 everyone in Afghanistan were contributing to the efforts to 

21 fight the foreign invaders. While up to a year ago there 

22 were signs of Soviet military attacks, villages which hao 

23 been partially destroyed and some fields had been napalmed 

24 and burned, and while there were many casualties from the 

25 war, people continued to work their fields or herb their 
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1 animals. Today, the situation is much different. Our rc-cer.t 

2 trip across the mountains right up to the city of Kabul took 

3 us to dozens of villages, but the people did not welcome the 

4 Mujahaddin; they did not provide food; there were no beds to 

5 sleep upon; there were no people. The villages had becorc 

6 bombed out ruins, ghost towns. 

7 The farms are dead, with irrigation systems destroyed. 

8 With few exceptions, the people had fled. Their means of 

9 support had been destroyed, their livestock had been 

10 murdered, and caravans carrying food and necessities to ther. 

11 has been cut down brutally. 

!2 The food situation inside the country is desperate. Tnc- 

13 Soviet Army has created a famine situation by destroying the 

14 infrastructure of the country. Harsh weather conditions adc 

15 to the misery. 

16 The mountain trails are traveled by a constant stream of 

17 refugees carrying everything they own on their backs; many 

18 children; older people, some without sufficient clothing, all 

19 hungry. Television reports and stories of this enforced 

20 migratory genocide are infrequent, not because of any 

21 unwillingness of western news operations to cover them, but 

22 because of the difficulty and danger of obtaining them. 

23 These two stories which we produced just over one month ago 

24 give an example of what is happening in Afghanistan today. 

25 VIDEOTAPE OF ABC WORLD NEWS TONIGHT 
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1 The Reagan Administration today has also condemned the 

2 continuing Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. It is five 

3 years since the Soviet invasion. President Reagan today 

4 called the Soviet presence a serious impediment to the 

5 improvement of relations between the superpowers. There is 

6 no sign the Soviets have any thought of withdrawing. Only 

7 recently has the Soviet media referred to what is going or. a: 
6 a war. And there is no sign the anti-Soviet Afgan guerillas 
9 intend to give up, even though they are badly outnumbered. 

10 ABC's Don Straut has just spent three weeks on special 

11 assignment inside Afghanistan, tonight his first report on 

12 what he found. 

13 It may not look like any way to win a war, but right 

14 now, for Afghanistan guerillas, getting pictures taken is 

15 part of the strategy. That way, if they are killed, they cer 

16 live forever, in the memories of other Mujahaddin. Today, 

17 after five years of hammering by Soviet forces, memories aie 

18 one of the few things the guerillas have going. They are 

19 still bogged down in a war of attrition, with weapons that 

20 are often too old or don't work, British Enfield rifles frcr 

21 World War I; rockets and missile launchers that break down. 

22 Most arms and ammunition come from China, West Germany 

23 and the United States, but guerillas from their camps in 

24 Pakistan say they still need weapons to knock down Soviet 

25 airplanes and helicopters, ana are disappointed their allien 
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1 haven't given them more. 

2 VIDEOTAPE OF COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ: 

3 COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ: They don't care about it and they 

4 don't do too much and I. 

5 Q Why do you say that? 

6 COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ: Why I should not say that? 

7 Because during the five-year war with the Soviet r we have cat 

8 find nothing. 

9 VIDEOTAPE OF ABC WORLD NEWS TONIGHT 

10 Today, the war is pretty much what it has always been, t 

11 stalemate, with even a series of attacks in the country. 

12 This week, the pattern repeated as the Kujajaddin off for 

13 another attack, starting point, the frontier town of 

14 Terapmoncul,(sic) a Dodge City out of the old west with nc 

15 Wyatt Erps, but where guns, granades you name it, can be h&c 

16 with no questions asked. The only requirement is money. 

17 Because the Pakistan government is sympathetic to the 

18 resistance movement, crossing the border into Afghanistan is 

19 usually no problem. The biggest obstacle is terrain, which 

20 is better suited for mountain goats that humans or horses. 

21 It was a three-day journey from Terapmongul (sic), a 140-ir.i: t 

22 walk across mountains and vallies to Stalaf argag (sic) , a 

23 jagged ten-day pass through from seven miles to the mour.teir. 

24 city of Kabul. From there, one gets a a clear path to the 

25 highway, the main Soviet supply line in Afghanistan, it is 
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■ 1 this route and the convoys which travel it which the 

2 guerillas plan to attack. 100 yards from the site, weapons 

3 are distributed, but there is a slight delay as one guerillas 

4 struggles else with his knife to open a can of firing pins 

5 for the mortars. 

6 The battle plan is to hit .the lead vehicle with a rocket 

7 propelled grenade; then drop mortar loads behind the convoy, 

8 blocking any effective means of escape. But instead of a 

9 convoy, Soviet tanks show up. Although rockets failed to 

10 stop the tank, the ambush starts heavy return fire from 

11 Soviet soldiers and forces guards at this outpost to closc- 

12 the road, exactly what the Hujahaddin wanted. 

13 * n recent months, such attacks have brought swift 

14 reprisals from the Soviets. Villages have been bombed. 

15 Innocent civilians have had their homes burned. 

16 VIDEOTAPE OF VILLAGER 

17 "These were clothes and bags. Everything is burneo. :.c 

18 hid ourselves while they burned and killed everything." 
Id VIDEOTAPE OF ABC WORLD NEWS TONIGHT 

20 The Hujahaddin vow their struggle against the Soviets 

21 will continue anyway. 

22 VIDEOTAPE OF COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ 

23 "We wants to have freedoms, because they do not have 

24 right to invade my country. Why? We don't want it, like it; 

25 we don't want to work with them. We don't want to use them. 
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1 They just kill everybody." 

2 VIDEOTAPE OF ABC WORLD NEWS TONIGHT 

3 In every village, flags mark the graves where battles 

4 are lost. Thousands have already lost in the five-year 

5 struggle. Tomorrow and in the days that follow, there will 

6 be many more flags to raise. 

7 SEOOND VIDEOTAPE OF ABC WORLD HEWS TONIGHT, December 27 

8 For the second day in a row. President Reagan has had 

9 something to say on the Soviet raid of Afghanistan. Mr. 

10 Reagan called the day of the invasion a day of infamy, like 

11 the bombing of Pearl Harbor. In Washington, several hundred 

12 people marched on the Soviet Embassy to show their support 

13 for the anti-Soviet guerillas' fighting in Afghanistan. The- 

14 war in Afghanistan has become increasingly brutal. It has 

15 given almost three million Afghans to to seek refuge in ne>:: 

16 door Pakistan. That is the largest concentration of refugee r 

17 anywhere. ABC's Dons Straught has been on special assignment 

18 in Afghanistan, and this is the second in his series of 

19 reports. 

20 VIDEOTAPE OF REPORT FROM AFGHANISTAN 

21 There are no signs posts to Sinsiri (sic) but these 

22 days, none are are needed. Vultures point the way to a 

23 village that has become a ghost town and a graveyard for 

24 hundreds of animals. It happened earlier this month when 

25 Soviet commandos attacked the village. Evern house was 
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1 burned. Every animal was shot. Kartog Adalvi, who lived 

2 here, witnessed how Sinsiri 

3 was destroyed: "We vere fighting government soloiers. 

4 He took the women to bide somewhere, but then the Russians 

5 came. They killed everything, the sheep, the goats and the 

6 cows. They didn't leave anything alive. People were dead, 

7 too. I don't know how many." Those who did survive have 

8 become part of an endless stream of refugees, packing what 

9 articles they can carry and fleeing across mountains and 

10 vallies to Pakistan. The exodus include the young and olc; 

11 many are sick; some have no shoes. But they leave anyway; 

12 nearly a third of the country's 15 million population already 

13 has gone. Gone, too, are entire villages where Afghanistan's 

14 freedom fighters could once find food and shelter, 

15 communities the guerillas relied on for information about 

16 enemy movements, now empty ruins. This is the symbol cf 

17 Soviet strategy, destroy what might be useful to the 

18 Mujahaddin: farms, irrigation systems, even camel caravans 

19 carrying food and medicine. 

20 "The soldiers, huh? Where from they came, huh? why?" 

21 The answer for refugees is no longer important; just 

22 escaping with a few cherished possessions is what matters 

23 now. Most of the refugees who make it across the border end 

24 up in camps like this one, living under the protection of the 

25 Pakistan government, away from the bombs which have dectrovec 
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1 their homes. Life in the camps is far frcwr. easy. Medical 

2 facilities are few. Cross border strikes by Soviet aircraft 

3 are common. Although each person receives a monthly 

4 allotment of food, most supplies, such as cooking oil and 

5 kerosene have to be carefully rationed. 

6 Since most refugees cannot read or write, they sign fcr 

7 their goods with a thumb print. Thus far, about 300 camps 

8 have been set up to handle the refugees, to keep alive the 
5 hope that Afghanistan will some day be free again. 

10 VIDEOTAPE OF COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ 

11 "Everybody is afraid to die, you know. Everyone is 

12 afraid about himself. He wants to be alive. But in our 

13 society, if you do not have a country, if you do not have £ 

14 freedom, you are like dead, you know. Your life doesn't ir.ee r. 

15 anything. 

16 So the Mujahaddin continue their struggle, knowing well 

17 that as more refugees leave the country, the chance of 

18 victory may disappear, as well. Don Straut, ABC News, 

19 Afghanistan. 

20 The people of Afghanistan are struggling to survive. 

21 They need help. They hear our words of support and hope they 

22 are not just words. VIDEOTAPE OF PRESIDENT REAGAN 

23 "And we must not break faith with those who are risking 

24 their lives on every continent, from Afghanistan to 

25 Nicaragua, to defy Soviet-supported aggreeion and secure 



1 rights which have been ours from birth." 

2 (Applause.) 

3 VIDEOTAPE MESSAGE BY MR. LOHBECK 

4 Their homes are being destroyed; their food supplies are 

5 being bombed; their people are dying. Like people 

6 everywhere, they want to live in freedom and peace. 

7 COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ 

8 "Back in our society, if you do not have a country, if 

9 you do not have a freedom, you are, like, dead. Your life 

10 doesn't mean anything." 

11 MR. LOHBECK: Thank you. Senator. 

12 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: My House colleagues have had to 

13 leave because of a vote under way. They will be returning. 

14 Mr. Rubin, is there any question in your mind? Do you speak 

15 today for Helsinki Watch? 

16 MR. RUBIN: Yes, I do. 

17 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: You are officially speaking for 

18 them. Is there any doubt in the mind of that organization 

19 that there is a deliberate policy on the part of the Soviets 

20 to destroy agriculture and a means of providing food for tr.e 

21 insurgents and the civilian population? 

22 MR. RUBIN: There can be no other explanation for the 

23 phenomenon we have observed. 

24 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: So you say that it is a deliberate 

25 strategy; it is a deliberate effort; it is not not collateral 



1 war damage? 

2 MP,. RUBIN: Yes. Let roe elaborate on that. I suppose 

3 there are some other possible explanations for isolated 

4 reports. 

5 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY.- Yes. 

6 MR. RUBIN: That is, it might be that in some cases, 

7 individual units overreact to an attack and go off and kill 

8 some people. In fact, that does happen from time to time. 

9 It might be that the Soviet military is trying to hit 

10 the Mujahaddin and in the course of doing so, they 

11 unintentionally or carelessly damage the agricultural syster. 

12 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Yes. 

13 MR* RUBIN: However, most of the reports that we receive- 

14 indicate that in many cases, they make very little effort, 

15 actually, to hit the Mujahaddin, because it is too difficult 

16 for them to do so. Instead, they are pursuing this strategy 

17 of destroying agriculture and of killing civilian population 

18 that we have all described. 

19 If we want some more evidence of that, there are a 

20 couple of things that we could point to. First of all, there 

21 are many cases where this reprisal takes a reprisal against 

22 the civilian population. For an attack does not take place 

23 immediately after the attack. It my take place the next day . 

24 I can cite examples after the attack unit has gone back to 

25 the base and received further orders. In many cases, the 



1 reprisal is the work of the air forces, so obviously, what 

2 has occurred is that if there is a reprisal that the grour.o 

3 forces have communicated back to headquarters that there has 

4 been an attack. Then the air forces are notified to go out 

5 and attack the civilian population. 

6 Mow, beyond that, there are, of course, all these cases 

7 are not reprisals for specific attacks. There are certain 

8 regions of the country which have become consistent bases for 

9 the resistance fighters, such as Panjsher Valley; such as tr.c 

10 Province of Logar; such as the entire area surrounding the 

11 City of Kabul and surrounding the City of Jalalabad, along 

12 that road there, around the city of Hungar, where it is clear 

13 the Soviets have organized prolonged offensives in which one 

14 component of the offensive is the systematic destruction of 

15 the agricultural facilities and the food. 

16 Another indication of that is that according to 

17 Professor Louis Dupree, who is, of course, one of the leading 

18 American experts on Afghanistan with whom I spoke after his 

19 return from Pakistan last fall. There are specific w^spons 

20 to which I briefly alluded in my testimony, that the Soviets 

21 have developed specifically for the destruction of wheat in 

22 an agricultural system like Afghanistan. 

23 Let me just briefly describe them, according to him. I 

24 cannot testify to this myself, but these are fragmentation 

25 weapons. That is, they are bombs that explode, and when tney 



1 explode, what they do is project large numbers of small 

2 phospnorous pellets tnat ignite when they hit the grounc or 

3 when they hit the wheat. 

4 There are two types of devices which have different 

5 forms of ignition. One of then is dropped by helicopter ar.c. 

6 explodes in mid- air, scattering the phosphorous pellets cvt: 
a large surface. This is used for burning the standing crc^. 

8 in the fields. 

9 Another type explodes on contact with the ground, sen*: 

10 out the phosphorous pellets in * certain radius arour.c the 

11 point of impact. This is widely used around harvest tire tr.-.. 

12 threshing time when the wheat is gathered in open areas. 

13 This pattern of burning wheat when it is scattered on the 

14 threshing floor with special weapons was confirmed to us 

15 among others from peasants from the Sokalur (sic) region cf 

16 Kapishul (sic) Province, who describe how farmers in their 

17 region have, in fact, taken to digging. trenches around tneir 

18 threshing floors and filling them with water so that tney ccr, 

19 put out the fires. Others describe threshing taking place ir. 

20 caves. 

21 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: All right. I will have to ask you 

22 to keep your answers shorter so we can cover as much grour.c) 

23 as possible today. There are xany interesting aspects of tr.c 

24 tragedy unfolding in Afghanistan. Today, we are going to try 

25 to keep our focus on hunger. We will focus on other elements 
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in future weeks. 

So the answer to the question is there is no doubt in 
the mind of the organization Helsinki Watch that the Soviets 
are employing a deliberate policy of destroying agriculture 
as a means of bringing the people of that country into a 
condition of starvation? 

MR. RUBIN: Either the purpose of it is to present tber 
with a choice of starvation or fleeing. 

CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: All right. Then I will modify my 
question. There is no doubt the Soviets are pursuing a 
deliberate policy of destroying the means of producing fooc 
in order to either drive the people out or to starve then-, to 
death? 

MR. RUBIN: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: There is no doubt in the mind of 
Helsinki Watch? 

MR. RUBIN: There is no doubt in the mind of Helsinki. 

CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: One gets the impression in talking 
to government officials, sometimes, that they believe that a 
substantial proportion of the destruction of the agriculture 
of that country is simply collateral war damage. You woulc 
not agree with that? 

MR. RUBIN: No, because nost of it, in fact, is the 
result of attacks that are targeted on specific civilian 
targets, not on military targets that happen to be in the 
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1 vicinity of civilian targets. 

2 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: For instance, the poisoning of a 

3 well would hardly be collateral war damage. 

4 MR. RUBIN: No, or the poisoning of wheat flour, which 

5 has also been reported to us. 

6 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: In homes or in other stocks? 

7 MR. RUBIN: Yes. 

8 MR. LOHBECK: Senator, if I could add an addendum to 

9 that answer, I am sure that the cows and the camels and the 

10 dogs that were in the village that you just saw that were 

11 shot with small arms weapon by commando troops moving througr. 

12 the cpen countryside, that yas not collateral war damage. 

13 They were deliberate targets, 

14 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Mr. Rubin, are you aware of any 

15 effort on the part of any western government or on the party 

16 of any government anywhere to bring this violation of the 

17 Geneva Accords to the attention of an appropriate body to 

18 seek sanctions of any kind against the Soviet Union for this 

19 violation? 

20 MR. RUBIN: Well, of course, the u. S. representative at 

21 the United Nations, Jeane Kirkpatrick, has raised this issue z 

22 in a variety of speeches, and currently, the United Nations 

23 Human Rights Commission is neeting in Geneva. One of the 

24 items on the agenda there is to hear the report of the 

25 Professor Felix Ircora, which I have not seen, but which may 
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1 very well deal with these issues. 

2 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: I understand the frustration of 

3 Commander Haq in all of these hearings and talk. It is 

4 frustrating to all of us, but at the same time, one of the 

5 important elements, it seems to me, in this struggle, is to 

6 force the Soviets out of Afghanistan is to bring to bear, to 

7 the maximum possible extent, public pressure. The only way 

8 to do that is to continue to bring out these atrocities, it 

9 is an, unfortunately, frustrating and slow process, but whet 
we are doing today is an essential element, I believe. 

Mr. Lobeck, you said something to the effect that we 
should not delude ourselves that the freedom fighters are 
winning. As you know, the State Department released a 
statement which I considered rather self-serving back in 
December, which pointed out that the freedom fighters are 
still in control of something like BO or 90 percent of the 
country, and the essence of which statement was that if 
things are going pretty well, then we shoulc not be overly 
concerned. Perhaps that is not the way the State Department 
would characterize it, but I got the impression that it was 
self-serving and congratulatory. That conflicts with what 
you said. 

Do you want to amplify what you said on that point? 

MR. LOHBECK: I agree with the statement that the 
Hujahaddin are in control of 80 percent of the mountains or 
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1 the desert. 

2 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Does that matter? 

3 MR. LOHBECK: it doesn't matter at all. 

4 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Why? 

5 MR. LOHBECK: I will base my answer to your question or. 

6 what I have read on previous Afghan history; what I know of 

7 other countries of that size and population; but primarily, 

8 what Abdul Haq told me about a year ago and has told me 

9 several times since. Control of Afghanistan amounts to 

10 control of the City of Kabul, Kandahar and Kerat. when you 

11 control those three cities, you control the country. 

12 We can look at similar situations in Kicaregue, that 

13 when the Sandinistas marched into Managua they has the 

14 country; when Fidel Castro marched into Havanna , they had the 

15 country. The city of Kabul is in the tight grip of the 

16 Soviet Army and the Soviet advisors that run the country with 

17 the Karmal puppets in front of them. They are not being 

18 defeated in the City of Kabul; they control it. That is the 

19 government. That is where the government is. That is where 

20 the government administration is. That is where there are 

21 now nearly two millioninternal refugees from the country in 

22 addition to those that have been forced out to Pakistan anc 

23 Iran. 

24 It is my belief from seeing the situation in the country 

25 today that the Soviets feel that they can control adequately 



• 1 a country of four or five million people centered in Kabul, 

2 Kandahar and Herat. They cannot control a country of f if tee: 

3 million people, which was the population prior to the 

4 invasion. So when they send what will be up to four million 

5 people within the next year in refugee status in Pakistan, u~ 

6 to two and a half million people by the end of this year in 

7 Iran, killed another million and a half people, they have 

8 reduced the population to four or five million people, whicr. 

9 they will be able to control. 

10 The priority of aid should be given to that area of the 

11 resistance, both humanitarian aid and military aid, which 

12 effectively operates in Habul, Kandahar and Herat. Having 

13 control of a mountainside 15,000 feet up in the air, it givei 

14 you territory and acerage, but it doesn't inflict any damage 

15 on the Soviets. 

16 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Or control the villages, which are 

17 nothing but rubble. I assume you filmed all of that. 

18 MR. LOHBECK: Yes, sir 

19 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY That is excellent footage. Ycu 

20 showed in the film several villages that had been utterly 

21 destroyed. 

22 MR. LOHBECK: Yes, Sir. 

23 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Commander Haq, what percentage of 

24 the villages outside of the major cities, what percentage of 

25 the villages in the parts of the country controlled by the 



1 freedom fighters have been utterly destroyed as tnose we ss. 

2 on the film? 

3 COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ: This will be hard to say exactly, 

4 10 or 15 or 20 percent, but there are a few places or a few 

5 still which they are controlled by the Soviets, like Mr. 

6 Kurt told us before Kabul and Kandahar. Still, example, 

7 Kabul is one of the cities where they had most of their 

a soldiers there, but still. It that condition, which is they 

9 had two or three Soviets divisions, two, three, four, five, 

10 six brigade, some of the division, and we still couic move 

11 into attacks there, which for the peopoe which is the west 

12 important. You had that amount of soldier, and you still 

13 could attack. 

14 That means they do not have 100 percent of control even 

15 in a place like Kabul. 

16 This would be hard to say, 10 percent or 9 percent 

17 because mostly in Europe you could see the cities are very 

18 big and all mostly like you see when you are in Washington cr 

19 France, most of the people live in cities. Most in 

20 Afghanistan, most of the people live in countryside and 

21 outside like he described, It is not only the house, the 

22 community, just only, because they decide the life of the 

23 people vhich is because people exist on food and are near the 

24 food. 

25 for example, their economy, there are animals, humans. 
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1 It is not that we are all the way. But is to describe tr.e 

2 life of the people, which is something like SO percent or 

3 something like that. 

4 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Can you tell us, I will ask each of 

5 the witnesses to tell us what the Afghan diet was. Describe 

6 the Afghan diet five years ago and what it is today, and 

7 especially for children. Can you do that? 

8 COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ : I do not understand. 

9 (Discussion off the record.) 

10 COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ : The food or things like that or 

11 especially general things, for people of Afghanistan is a 

12 poor people and do not have a nice life like in Europe. Be-. 

13 still anyway, now what they did for our people, which is 

14 especially for the children, is nothing left. Only in few 

15 place, in few area, which is we would like Kabul. If we 

16 doesn't come it is just— otherwise, there is nothing left fcr 

17 the children. Because mostly for the children, the life of 

18 the chiloren, for tt.c children, they drop one kind of things 

19 which— I don't know what they call it, the drop of one things 

20 like looks like a watch and children go and collect it and ir 

21 hangs in. This is for the children and nothing else. 

22 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Is anyone able to describe a typical 

23 meal six or eight years ago and what it is like today so that 

24 we can see the effect for the individual, especially for 

25 children on this Soviet policy of destroying production of 



1 food? 

2 ];?.. LOKBECK: I think the first response to your 

3 question is delicious. It is primarily a rice diet, meat, 

4 mutton and beef cooked with the experience of 2000 years c: 

5 history; it is very good. There is unleavened bread called 

6 nun, is one of the most delicious I have ever, had was in 

7 plentiful supply. Rice was in plentiful supply. There were 

8 enough sheep and cows around the country that the diet was 
S very good. 

10 As for children, Afghanistan has historically had one c: 

11 the highest infant mortality rates in the worlc. I have seer 

12 some figures that say upwards to 50 percent. This was a 

13 pretty grave situation. Since, it has become much verse. 

14 The Soviets, however, have addressed that problem with a very 

15 ingenuitive program. They are stealing children. They have 

16 stolen 10,000 children — I think kidnaped is the wore — anc 

17 taken them to the Soviet Union for retraining in socialist 

18 education so that they will be able to return to Afghanistan 

19 better educated in a Marxist philosophy. In fact, and I 

20 think Commander Kag can address this question as to how the. 

21 are coming back, they are not coming back well educated. 

22 They are not coming back well fed. They axe coming back as 

23 death nachines, 12- and 13-year-old children who come into 

24 Mujahaddin encampments as assassination squads. That was t:.c 

25 result of their education after being kidnaped by the 



1 Soviet Union. 

2 So perhaps the infant mortality rate has gone down a 

3 little bit, but that's because the infants have gone down. 

4 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: We understand that point. What I a: 

5 trying to do is to bring out— 

6 MR. LOHBECK: To bring out the difference,. 

7 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: What are children eating? Describe 

8 it, quantity and quality. Does -anyone know? 

9 MR. LOHEECK: Going across three provinces in Noveroer 

10 and December of 1984, the only food that we had was turnips 

11 and wild onions, and we saw in the villages an occasional 

12 chicken or two. I am talking about about two dozen villager 

13 that we went through. That was the extent of the food. 

14 There was occasional rice, but primarily, it was turnips or 

15 that type of root vegetable which survived under the ground 

16 after the Soviet bombing. The food, it was scarce. 

17 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Prior to the Soviet invasion, were 

18 dairy products, especially milk for chilaren, a substantia: 

19 part of the diet? 

20 MR* RUBIN: I believe the major dairy products were very 

21 widely consumed, especially in the form of yogurt, rather 

22 than by milk by itself. 

23 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Is that generally available to 

24 children today outside the cities? 

25 MR. RUBIN: The situation varies a great deal in 



1 different regions. The regions that iry colleagues have beer. 

2 describing here between Pakistan and Kabul, where the 

3 heaviest fighting has taken place, as he said, there is 

4 virtually no food available there; and rather than face that 

5 situation, the people have fled. 

6 There are other areas which are not as strategic for the 

7 Soviets, which are far away from the highway, where they have 

8 not, as of yet at any rate, found it necessary to undertake 

9 these campaigns, and the diet has not changed very 

10 substantially. So the hunger problem is concentrated in the 

11 areas that he has indicated on this map. 

12 But in those areas, obviously, if you systematically 

13 kill the livestock, you also destroy the source of dairy, 

14 which was a major source of protein, for chilaren and adult£. 

15 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Thank you. 

16 Congressman Petri? 

17 MR. PETRI: Thank you. I apologise for missing part cf 

18 the questioning due to a vote in the House. I think severe.] 

19 of my colleagues will be coming back from it shortly. I nac 

20 just one or two — a lot of questions — but one or two I thought 

21 I would ask. 

22 First, Professor Rubin, you referred to something about 

23 the Geneva Convention in your testimony. I couldn't find it 

24 in this testimony. Maybe I just missed the page. If you 

25 could refer to it again and tell us, what is the enforcement 



1 mechanism? The Soviet Union is a signatory to the Genc-v^ 

2 Convention; is it not? 

3 MR. RUBIN: Yes, it is. It is not in my prepared 

4 testimony for today. The specific article I cited is on pace 

5 169 of the Helsinki Watch Report, which I believe all Members 

6 of Congress have received. If not, I have a few other copies 

7 with me. 

8 That is not the Geneva Conventions themselves but the 

9 additional Protocol to the Geneva Conventions, the Geneva 

10 Convention of 1947, the additional Protocols of 1S77. I 

11 regret to say that international law is not my fielc, anc I 

12 am not aware of exactly what the enforcement mechanisms are. 

13 If I am not mistaken, and perhaps someone here may be aDle tc 

14 correct me, it is within the mandate of the Security Council 

15 of the United Nations to examine violations of the Geneva 

16 Conventions and recommend appropriate sanctions. 

17 But I am open to correction on that. Certainly, it i£ 

18 within trie mandate of the United nations Human Rights 

19 Ccommission, which, however, does not have the enforcement 

20 authority of the Security Council. 

21 MR, PETRI: And— 

22 MR. RUBIN: If I may add something to that? 

23 MR. PETRI: Sure. 

24 MR. RUBIN: In fact, however, these mechanisms do not 

25 work automatically. They are just words on paper. They only 



1 work if international public opinion, governments, voluntary 

2 organizations, the press ana others mobilize their energies 

3 to pressure those who are violating these international 

4 agreements. 

5 As Commander Abdul Haq said, the most important supper t 

6 ^ we could give to these people or the victims of these 

7 violations is mobilizing these political forces, which 

8 unfortunately has not been done. 

9 MR. PETRI: But my impression of the Convention ana tne 

10 Protocols is that it is a basic sort of a foundation of 

11 international behavior and that what is going on in 

12 Afghanistan is a detailed, meticulous, comprehensive 

13 violation of provisions of the Protocol of the Geneva 

14 Convention; is that correct? 

15 MR. RUBIN: That is correct. You have can just go down 

16 article by article. 

17 MR. PETRI: Mr. Lohbeck, I am interested. You talkeu 

18 about, I think it was the Soviet Ambassador to--was it 

19 Pakistan? 

20 MR. LOHBECK: Yes, sir. 

21 MR. PETRI: Who announced that if another journalist 

22 happened to be found by the authorities in Afghanistan that 

23 they would not return him but, instead, would shoot him, and 

24 that was understood. 

25 MR. LOIIBECK: His exact quote was that the next western 



1 journalist tnat was captured by the Afghan governr ent, by t.v: 

2 Khao, which is the Afghan secret police, they wouic be 

3 executed and he said, "And my government will assist that 

4 operation." 

5 MR. PETRI: Was he speaking at some cocktail party or 

6 something? Was he speaking as the Ambassador? Is this tr*e 

7 policy of the Soviet Union, is to shoot journalists, or was 

8 he speaking on behalf of the Afghanistani government and stic 

9 it would shoot? 

10 MR. LOHBECK: He was speaking as the Ambassador of the 

11 Soviet Union in Pakistan in a public statement to the press. 

12 It was a recorded statement, and to my knowledge, h£s neve: 

13 been denied by the Soviet government. 

14 MR. PETR: Did he say this woulo be done after trials 

15 and all that by the Afghan stories? I find it extraordinary 

16 that an Ambassador of one country would say that they woulr. 

17 shoot journalists of another country in a third country. 
1& We hear a lot about international terror isr. and one 

19 thing and another, but this isn't by groups operating on a 

20 non-official basis. If this is true, this wouic be an 

21 extraordinary policy-- 

22 MR. LOHBECK: I agree with you. 

23 MR. PETRI: Of a major world power. I am curious if you 

24 can pinpoint it. 

25 MR. LOHBECK: Do you have it? 
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1 MR. RUB IK: I have the quote. If I ir.ay, this is on pace 

2 166 of tne Helsinki Watch Report in the section on 

3 restricting and attacking journalists. 

4 I am reading you the text of a French press dispatch 

5 that was published on October 7th, 1984. This is a quote 

6 from Vitaly Smirnov Soviet Ambassador to Pakistan speaking 

7 to Oliva Feron of French television and a France press 

8 conference in Islamabad. 

9 "I warn you and through you, all of your journalist 
colleagues, stop trying to penetrate Afghanistan with the 
so-called Mujahaddin. From now on, the bandits and the 
so-called journalists, Frencn, American, British and otners 
accompanying them will be killed and our units in Afghanistan 

14 will help the Afghan forces to do it." 

15 Now ' tni s was published around the worlc, and the 

16 Soviet Union has not issued any denial of it. 

17 MR. PETRI: Do you know if— 

18 *'*• LOHBECK: I think the statement itseli also answers 

19 your question as to whether this was after trial, and he sai.. 

20 it was going to be their military units that was going to oo 

21 it. As a result of that statement and in addition to just 

22 common sense before that, precautions taken in have 

23 increased, but at the same time, I am not fooling myself. 

24 I'm sure Jack Wheeler this afternoon will tell you the sair.e 

25 thing. We have no pretenses that if we get caught, sianarc. 



1 im. PETRI: I don't want to belabor it, Dut I an cjrio-c 

2 to know wnether any other governments or international 

3 journalist organizations have taken this up or have expressed 

4 any opinion on this or whether there are organizations like 

5 Helsinki or intellectuals in the journalist community that 

6 feel this is an unusual policy for a government and make it a 

7 matter kind of of professional operation on their part or is 

8 it understood that some countries can say this about 
journalists and other countries can't to do that? 

MR. LOHBECK: I understand what you are saying. I 
understand the point of what you are saying. I don't put 
myself in a special class of person immune to what is 
happening in Afghanistan. I would not want to respond to 
that question by thinking that because I go in to cover e 
news story that something that happens to me woulc be worse 
because I was a journalist than what is already happening tc 
the chilaren and the people of Afghanistan as it is. 

I merely think that as an electronic historian that whai 
is happening should be recorded for the world. The issue of 
Afghanistan is not what could happen to me as a journalist. 
That is irrelevant. That is not the story. The story to be 
reported is what is happening in Afghanistan, and there are 
those of us, and I think any member of the free world's 
press, that feels that the events that take place in the 
worlc should be recorded as they are. That happens to be one 
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1 event end one statement, and it. shoulc be recorded and taker. 

2 for what it is. 

3 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: I woulo like to try to establ asr. or,: 

4 or two more points before we go onto the next panel. I thin.. 

5 all of this panel are unanimous in finding that the Soviets 

6 are deliberately destroying the means of producing food as a 

7 tactic to drive out or starve out not only the freedom 

8 fighters but the civilian population, including the chilcren 

9 and the eloerly. 

10 * would like to try to establish how effective that 

11 policy has been and what its implications are. Mr. Rubin, gc 

12 you want to start off? is it just spotty? Is it a calamity: 

13 Is it a famine? is famine impending? Let's explore that 

14 area. 

15 HR. RUBIN: Briefly, the situation is not identical it. 

16 all regions of Afghanistan. Inmy remarks, I will be 

17 discussing the areas in which this policy has been carrieu 

18 out r which are the ones identified by this very helpful map. 

19 In those areas, the policy has been extremely effective. It 

20 has been much more effective than the Soviet military 

21 attempts to catch or infiltrate the resistance fighters. 

22 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Let me interrupt you there. I tnin,. 

23 that is an important statement. You are saying that the 

24 Soviet efforts to starve out the people of Afghanistan has 

25 been, did you say, far more effective than their military 



1 operations? 

2 iip.. RUBIN: Yes. well, those are their military 

3 operations. 

4 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Those are the-- 

5 MP.. RUBIN: Not in the conventional sense. They have 

6 been effective in driving one-third to one-quarter of the 

7 population of Afghanistan to seek refuge in the neighboring 

8 countries of Pakistan and Iran and in killing a number that 
S probably will never be adequately accounted for. 

It has been successful as a result of that in forcing 

11 the resistance fighters either to cease their attacks or to 

12 retreat m a nur.ber of regions, because the civilian 
population has put pressure on then, saying they can no 

14 longer stand tnese attacks. Tnat has been reportec fror sore 

15 regions. In other regions, the civilian populaticn nas stooc 

16 firr? and been forceo to leave. There was a further part of 

17 your question. 

16 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: In your view, based on what you have 

19 been able to determine, is famine present? Is it inpendir.c? 

20 MR- RUBIN: Again, and here I am basing myself on the 

21 report issued by the Eritish organization Afghanaid, and I 

22 believe a representative of that organization will testify 

23 later. 

24 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Yes. 
MR. RUBIN: Since he will, I will irake only a brief 
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1 statement. Famine may be impending in certain regions of tr.e- 

2 country, in particular, in areas like Badakhchan Province, 

3 where there has been both heavy fighting to which the Soviets 

4 have responded by destroying agriculture, and which are 

5 relatively isolated and distant from the areas of country, of 

6 refuge in the neighboring countries and which, furthermore, 

7 are distant from the markets which are stiU operating in 

8 some areas of the country. 

9 So that people there cannot purchase food on tne market; 

10 they cannot flee to a neighboring country, and their 

11 agricultural system there has been destroyed. So we coulo 

12 see pockets of famine in remote regions of Afghani stun in t:.c 

13 near future. 

14 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Meaning this summer? 

15 MR- ROBIN 1 : The data I have seen is only from 19C3. 

16 Famine is more likely to occur in the winter than in the 

17 summer. I heard predictions that, in fact, in certain 

18 regions, there might be a famine this winter. I think we 

19 might start hearing about such things in the next few montr.s 

20 because people cannot come out of Badakhchan at this time of 

21 the year. They will be smarting to come out in March. 

22 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Commander, how ierious is this 

23 problem of hunger? Is it your greatest difficulty today, or 

24 is something greater than the problem of hunger induced by 

25 the Soviets? 



1 COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ: In some part of Afghanistan, this 

2 is a big problem, because in all of Afghanistan, the 

3 situation is not the same. You see, there is no problem of 

4 Afghanistan in the problem of food. There is some part of 

5 the country where there is a problem, a big problem. There 

6 is some part of the country where it will be a problem in 

7 next few years. Some people, in a village you grow a big 

8 agriculture. But in this year, they destroyed the materials 

9 which people make agriculture with, and they try if they 

10 destroy in the future, there is going to be a big probler. 

11 .CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Do you think that widespread farine 

12 is likely to occur in Afghanistan if things continue the way 

13 they are? 

14 COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ: I think it shoulc. be, because the 

15 people, tne problem, it will be especially a big probler for 

16 the civilian side, which is a big damage to them, but anywa\ 

17 to the resistant side, this will still continue. We will sec 

18 the result. 

19 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Just a moment, and we will go to o-r 

20 next panel. I do want to ask you, Commander Kaq, one 

21 question that is not really related to the focus of this 

22 hearing, hunger, but instead, while you are here, since this 

23 is our only opportunity, ask you how you view as a freedom 

24 fighter and a commander of freedom fighters the continued 

25 recognition by the United States of the Kabul government. 



1 I'm sorry if I confuseo you. 

2 (Discussion off the record.) 

3 COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ: I think you must know better tnan 

4 I know, because the Kabul government is something 

5 like — because there is no people with them; there is 

6 no — because if they had a people, if they had enough 

7 population, then they do need to bring the Soviet solcier tc 

8 defend, even he could not defend himself by his people. You 

9 cannot trust these people to defend the Soviets around hir. 

10 If he do not have one person to protect Badakhcr.an, how can 

11 he recognize his government? 

12 MR. LOHBECK: I think you have might ask Comr.ander Kac 

13 how long the government would survive if the Soviets- left. 

14 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: I think we know that. 

15 Commander Kaq, do you find it difficult to believe tr.ot 

16 the people of the United States stand with the freedom 

17 fighters and encourage the freedom fighters on the one hanc, 

18 but on the other hand, our government continues to recogr.i2c- 

19 the Karmal government? Is that difficult for you to 

20 understand? 

21 COMMANDER ABDUL HAQ: Yes. It should be because one is 

22 a policy of the government and another is people. People is 

23 different and should not be the same. People think one way, 

24 but they go another way. 

25 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Thank you all very much. 
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1 cijairiia:: iiui-phrey: We will ask our next panel to be 

2 seatea, if they will: Lord Cranborne, Rosanne Klass, ano 

3 Jack Wheeler. 
4 

5 STATEMENT OF LORD CRANBORNE, CHAIRMAN OF AFGHAN AID 

6 WHICH PRODUCED THE REPORT; "THE THREAT OF FAMINE IN 

7 AFGHANISTAN" 

8 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: May we have order, please? 

9 I will also ask Dr. Antoine Crouan of Medecins Sar.s 
Fro.ntieres to join us at the table. We welcome our witr.esse: 
ano thank their for their participation and help. 

12 Tne panel is comprised of Lord Cranborne, Chair:, an of 

13 the organization Afghanaid and a Member of Parliment; Rosar.r.c 

14 Klass, a representative of the Afghan Information Center, 

15 Freedom House and Vice President cf the Afghan Relief 

16 Committee; Dr. Jack Wheeler, Director of the Freedom Re sec re. 

17 Foundation; ana Dr. Antoine Crouan of Medecins Sans 

18 Frontieres. 

19 Lorc " Cranborne, will you lead off, please? 

20 LORD CRANBORNE: Thank you, Senator. If I may, I woulc 

21 like to echo my predecessors on the previous panel in 

22 thanking you for having the courtesy to ask me here as a 

23 representative of Afghanaid, which is a charity which 

24 operates in tandem with British Afghanistan Support 

25 Committee. 



1 I an chairman of both organizations, and I hope that. 

2 what I tell you will be a distillation of the views of the 

3 members of both committees. I won't bore you. Senator, and 

4 your colleagues, with the repetition of the evidence that wt 

5 have heard so far, but I would like to emphasize that I 

6 wholly agree that a tragedy on a vast scale has hit 

7 Afghanistan, that the refugees, particularly in Pakistan, 

8 roughly three million of them, have been adequately looked 

9 after, thanks to the efforts of the international community, 

10 and also to the efforts of the Pakistan government. I think 

11 it's also fair to say that the real need is inside 

12 Afghanistan among those who are left behind. 

13 This doesn't only mean the people who are still in 

14 possession of their f arrs and houses, but also the jr. any 

15 hunareds of thousands of internal refugees who it is very 

16 difficult to number, which from anecdotal evidence we know 

17 exist, particularly around the capital of Kabul. 

16 Now, I understand that the purpose of today's hearing 

19 is principally to consider the question of food, ana if I 

20 may, I would like to concentrate my opening remarks on that 

21 question and the way my committee sees that the outside wo: I- 

22 can address itself to its solution. 

23 First of all, I think it is perfectly clear that there 

24 is a need. Some have intimated that this need is mainly due 

25 to adverse weather conditions, insufficient snow, for 



1 instance, which has been one of the rain sources of water ir. 

2 Afgnanistan for time immorial. 

3 This is not, in my view, the real rewason. Inadequate 

4 snow and inadequate water generally has been present in 

5 Afghanistan before. However, it is clear that the rain 

6 source of trouble can be laid at the door of the Soviet 

7 invasion forces and the brutal methods that they have usee ar 

8 order to try and achieve their objective, which is plainly 

9 the subjugation of Afghanistan. 
I think it is important that anybody who approaches thi: 

11 question snould be under no illusions whatsoever about the 

12 principal cause of this, and to that e;:tent, I certainly cc 
endorse the main trust of what you have heard so far. 

14 Nevertheless, I think it is difficult to assess the ncc; 

15 in a scientific manner. It was said by a politician whe na^ 

16 a certain amount of fame in my own country, Lloyd Gecrce, of 

17 one of nis liberal party colleagues that he sat so lone up 
16 the fence tnat eventually the iron entered into his soul. 

19 I see no possible chance of that happening in tnese 

20 hearings, Senator, I am pleased to say. Nevertheless, I 

21 would utter one word of warning, and that is, quite simply, 

22 that ;t is very easy when confronted with the sort of 

23 pictures we saw in that excellent video film earlier on to 

24 assume that the horror that we feel must provoke an instant 
response and that vast sums of money must be poureo 
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1 willy-nilly into an enormous nur.ber of willing hanos. 

2 It I leave one message with the Committee tooay, I hope 

3 it will be this: in my view, all aid is a highly complex arc 

4 difficult business, which is best left to professionals. Sc 

5 far in Afghanistan, the evidence for what has happened has 

6 been left to the anecdotal evidence of a few brave spirits. 

7 Some of them, indeed, have been extremely professional, 

8 whether they have been journalists or, indeed, the 

9 magnificent teams of, particularly, French doctors, one of 

10 whom is sitting at the end of the table this afternoon. 

11 Tnere is no doubt that their work has been very oood arc. 

12 that in almost all these cases, it has been effective, 

13 although it has been hampered by lack of resources and also 

14 the extremely difficult operating conditions within tne 

15 country. Nevertheless, there have been examples of aid \:..ic:. 

16 has been indiscriminate and ill-juoged. This not only, an rv 
27 view, destroys the reputation of western donors among the 

18 Afghans themselves, but I think, too, it does a great oeai 

19 more harrr than good in the outside world. 

20 Therefore, it is important that any help from now on in 

21 is help that is professionally run and above all, based on 

22 professional research. 

23 My organization, the organization of which I am 

24 chairman, is a very small one, and therefore, it is difficult 

25 to that extent to practice what we preach. Nevertheless, vc 



1 nave- endeavored to do so in one field which we thin J; there is 

2 an overwhelming need, and that is the fielc of fooo aia. 

3 Now, we did produce a report, a copy of which I thinx is 

4 in the possession of your committee, called "The Threat of 

5 Famine in Afghanistan". I do have a copy here, which my 

6 committee commissioned Dr. Prances D'Souza, a well-known 

7 expert in the field, to produce and which was published in 

8 may, 1984. Dr. D'Souza and I even traveled to New York ir. er. 
endeavor to launch this document and we brougnt it to tne 
attention of various United Nations agencies. 

Now, you will see that there are some very cistcrbir.r 
conclusions embodied in that report, and I woulc refer you, 
in particular, to pages — I hope I remember this right — 27 ant. 
28 of the report, where it makes it clear that the pre-f ar.i.v: 
indicators — I apologize for the jargon-- the prefan.ine 
indicators in parts of Afghanistan covered by the report are 

17 at least as bad as some of the pre-famine indicators in part: 

18 of Africa, like Biafra in the 1960s. 

19 This is a cause for concern. It is all the more 
important, I think, to realize that if we are going to 
produce sensible support for people in need who do need fooc 
that that aid should be based principally on signeu research, 
and I am very conscious that that report now needs updatinc 
and, indeed, is only partial in its coverage of the country. 
If anybody wants to give us money to do some more, it woulc 



1 be very well. 

2 I would, if I may, Senator, like to make a couple oz 

3 other points, and I an conscious that you only want me to 

4 stick to ten minutes, bu.t I am only in Washington for 24 

5 hours, so I am going to grab my chance while I can. As I 

6 say, this has been the basis of the approach by the British 

7 charity of which I am chairman, and indeed, we have tried to 

8 use Dr. D'Souza's report to construct a pilot project for tr.e 

9 feeding of one particular group of refugees, of people insice 

10 Afghanistan who we hear are in particular need. 

11 We have tried to follow in this up by the construction 

12 of a program which I hope will not only provide the sort of 

13 help which is urgently needed, but also will act as a model 

14 for future efforts by people better endowed than ourselvec. 

15 One of the most important parts of this particular 

16 element of our activities, I would suggest, is our 

17 concentration on the importance of accountability for aid. 

18 Mot only is it important that the aio goes to where it is 

19 most needed, but also it is important that donors are 

20 satisfied that that is what is happening, because that alcne 

21 will persuade donors to give more. 

22 We have also brought with us, and I think your committee 

23 also has a copy, of a memorandum by Dr. D'Souza entitled 

24 "Food Aid for Afghanistan". Now, this document tries to give 

25 a detailed account of what food our project needs and whet 
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1 proportion of the population of 100,000. which it is 

2 addressing itself to, will receive help ano how nucn neip 

3 what proportion of that population will receive. 

4 So I do hope that anybody who wants to ask questions 

5 about it will have a look at this, and I will try to answer 

6 those questions. I should add that the estimated cost in 

7 this particular part of Afghanistan of our pilot project iz 

8 not negligable, particularly to somebody who, like the 

9 Britisn, are feeling rather broke at the moment. We estimate 
it will cost about 250,000 pounds sterling for one month of 

11 food, of which a third is transport. 

12 Ue nave based our project on the theory that for 

13 political and practical reasons, not the least of which is 

14 expense, it is most sensible for our project to concentratc- 

15 on transferring food already inside Afghanistan fro:;, areas 

16 where there is a surplus, and there are plenty of those 

17 areas, even now, to areas of need. 

16 If I rcay, I woulo like to make a couple of otrer poir.n. 

19 I have been accused as Chairman of this Comr.ittee of cryinc 

20 wolf. I have been told that this report does not say that 

21 there is a famine in Afghanistan. It doesn't, but I woulc 

22 remind you that certainly in Europe, we were well aware of 

23 the urgency of the threat of famine in Ethiopia for over tv.c 

24 years before the late tragic events, and anybody who had 

25 anything to do with food aid for the Third World knows that 
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1 it is very much easier to halt famine before it occurs than 

2 after it occurs. By that time, it is almost certainly too 

3 late, and that is why I think our document and our researcr. 

4 is so important. 

5 I would like to say a couple of other things, too. 0: 

6 course, the proper people to deal with this problem are the 

7 international aid agencies, whether they be the U. N. 

8 agencies or whether they be the great voluntary 

9 organizations. The U. K. agencies, and, indeed, some otr.er 

10 bodies, particularly those dealing with medical aid like t.-.t- 

11 CIAC are prevented from their chances by operating in a 

12 country without tne okay of the government of that country. 

13 J believe that the role of voluntary organizations iii;c 

14 mine is not only to substitute for those people who shoulr. ct 

15 doing the job but are unable to do so, but also to point t;.c 

16 way on how these things should be done, and the more 

17 publicity we can get for our efforts, the more likely we src- 
to shame those agencies into doing what shoula be done. 
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19 Because when the history of this conflict comes to be 

20 written, and I suspect that we are in for a 10-, 20- or 

21 30-year struggle, after all, let us reverse the tables and 

22 remember that it took the Soviets over 30 years to win in 

23 Vietnam. But when the history of that conflict comes to be 

24 written, people will sit up in ONICEP and United Nations 

25 organizations and will say, "Wwhat were we doing?" 



1 i:e were helping people in Pakistan, but purely for 

2 political reasons, we could not help therr. where it was 

3 clearly needed, and this will be an indictment to the 

4 international agencies. 

5 I think also it is worth saying that Commander Abdul 

6 Haq's view of international pressure is very important. You 

7 will remember. Senator, that Chairman Mao, who, after all wa< 

8 a very fine guerilla commander, if not a very good ruler of 

9 China, said that, "The fish have to have water to swirr. in." 

10 It has been repeated so often by people in Afghanistan that 

11 it has become something of a cliche knee, but nevertheless, 

12 like so many cliches it is true. If the Kujahaoain are to 

13 survive, they must survive surrounded toy a population, not oy 

14 empty housees. 

35 Therefore, if you want to help the struggle for freeocc. 

16 whicn I an- delighted to find that you all do in this country, 

17 then it is at least arguable that humanitarian neeu ano 

18 military neea coincide ana that humanitarian aid properly 

19 delivered can have a very saluatory effect on the survival c: 

20 the resistance fighters. 

21 One other thing, if I may: I have heard you suggest 

22 that sanctions might be available. Sanctions have been usee 

23 many times during the history of the United Nations. I seer 

24 to remember them being used against Poland, a country which 

25 members of 17 family already take large supplies of fcod ano 



1 meciicai supplies to snyway. 

2 But I also rememoer then in the case of Rnooesia anc 

3 other instances back in history before my time before 

4 Hitler's war. I do not believe in sanctions of an economic 

5 kind. I do not think they work, and they merely make the 

6 imposers seem ridiculous. 

7 I would suggest that a more appropriate way for the 

8 international community is to make sure that humanitarian aic 

9 is cnanneleo efficiently and professionally into the country; 

10 that political support is given to those groups which arc 

11 most effective; and finally, that the international comruruv. 

12 is kept so fully apprised of what is going on by courageous 

13 journalists and otr.ers that the pressure will mount so tnat 

14 eventually, like any guerilla war, however leng it takes, it 

15 is more trouble for the Soviets to stay in political, 

16 economic and military terms but firstly, in the case of the 

17 first two more than the last, for them to stay. 

18 I would say, Senator, again, thank you for listening to 

19 what I have to say, and I wish you the very best of luck ir. 

20 your endeavors. 
21 

22 (Statement for the recorc follows:) 

23 

24 

25 
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The Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan has resulted in widespread suffering 
among the country's c.15 million inhabitants. 
Over 3 millions have fled to Pakistan and 
perhaps 1 $ millions to Iran. In Pakistan 
the world community and the Pakistani government 
have supplied the refugees with life*snecessities . 
They are after all visible to all of us and 
able to wring our heartstrings. 

The plight of those still in 
Afghanistan is difficult to assess accurately. 
Access is not easy and the glimpses the world 
has caught of what is happening have been 
the result of the efforts of a few brave 
spirits: free lance journalists and the 
representatives of voluntary humanitarian 
organisations. 

In spite of the paucity of 
information it is clear that considerable 
distress exists in many parts of the country. 
The Russians have made some efforts to convince 
the Afghans of their tolerance of Islam, but 
in general they have tried to subjugate the 
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population rather than to win hearts and 

minds. Their methods have been brutal: 

they have systematically destroyed crops 

and livestock, they have bombed villages, schools 

and clinics and they have massacred large numbers 

of Afghans in reprisal for attacks on government 

forces. 

I understand that the purpose 
of these hearings is to consider the question 
of humanitarian aid to the Afghans. 1 will 
therefore not refer any further to the politics 
of the situation. However, it was important 
for the committee to be under no illusions 
as to the cause of the suffering and the 
unusual circumstances under which any 
humanitarian aid to the Afghans really in 
need must be supplied. 

So far humanitarian aid 
inside Afghanistan has been supplied on a 
small scale by a number of voluntary 
organisations. The fine work by the French 
doctors has perhaps received most publicity, 
but there are others in the field. Because 
access to the country is difficult and because 
of the lack of money these efforts have 
hitherto been generally conducted on a fairly 
ad hoc basis. Within these constraints some 
have been remarkably effective. Others, sadly, 



have not, wasting scarce resources and, even 
more important, destroying the good 
reputation won for humanitarian aid by the 

more efficient operators. 

If the world community is 
to send humanitarian help inside Afghanistan 
the age of the amateur is over. 

The experience of Afghanaic, 
the British Charity of which I am Chairman, 
is perhaps instructive. 

It became clear fairly early 
on, that parts of Afghanistan were facing serious 
food shortages. Accordingly, Afghanaid 
commissioned Dr. Frances d'Souza, a respected 
authority on famine in the Third World, to 
produce a report, "The Threat of Famine in 
Afghanistan. " This report was published 
in May, 1984, and constitutes, as far as I 
know, the first attempt at an academic 
assessment of the position in certain parts 
of the country. It needs updating and 
expanding. Your committee, I think, has 
a copy. 
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Based on that report Afghanaid 
has developed a programme for sending help to 
one group covered by the report which £n our 
view goes a long way towards overcoming the 

physical and political difficulties on the 
ground and towards satisfying the standards 
of accountability we ourselves or any 
potential donor would demand. 

Dr. d'Souza has kindly 
prepared a memorandum entitled "Food Aid for 
Afghanistan", a copy of which 1 should like 
to leave with you. This sets out what basic 
foods 100,000 people would need for one month 
in one part of Afghanistan. 

1 should add that the cost 

of such an operation we estimate to be about 

£250,000 for one month, of which about a third 
would be the cost of transport. 

Afghanistan is a diverse 
country. New research and a new scheme is 
necessary for each area. Nevertheless, 
Afghanaid hopes that its scheme will act as a 
pilot for a greater effort. I hope we have 
also shown how important proper research is 
for the success of any aid effort. 
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It has been suggested 
that there is no actual famine in Afghanistan. 
Whether that is so or not, clearly there 
exists the threat of famine. We have seen in 
Ethiopia how rapidly that threat can be 
translated into actuality and how difficult 
it is to cope with famine once it exists. 
It is much easier to deal with threatened 
famine. 

Finally, the international 
relief agencies are the right people, in an 
ideal world, to deal with this situation. 
Unfortunately, the United Nations agencies 
cannot operate in a country without its 
government's permission. It seems that 
there are U.N. agency representatives in 
Afghanistan but that for reasons of security 
they cannot operate beyond the suburbs of 
Kabul. For the time being, therefore, 
any one who wants to help the Afghans inside 
their country must do so by supporting the 
voluntary bodies now in the field. 



1 CHAinrAr i:u:;p: : wy : Thank you, Lore tranborr.* . '. c v:i; 

2 caii on P.osanne la ass now fcr her statement. 
3 

4 STATEMENT OF ROSANHE KLASS, DIRECTOR OF THE 

5 AFGHANISTAN INFORMATION CENTER, FREEDOM HOUSE; 

6 VICE PRESIDENT OF THE AFGHANISTAN RELIEF 

7 COMMITTEE 

8 MS. KLASS: Mr. Chairman, I would also like to thank yo. 

9 for the opportunity to speak here today. I nave been 

10 studying and following events in Afgnanistar. since I first 

11 iivea there in the 1S50. Since 1981 I have beer, devoting ; . 

12 full-time attention to trie developments in Afcnanistan a:. 

13 Director of tne Afghanistan Inf ornation Center at Freeao;: 

14 House, and I nave been a rcenber of the board ana en oiixce: 

15 or the Afghanistan Relief Cor.rittee, whicr. was set uj- ir. i?.i~ 

16 1979 before the Soviet invasion and whicn has suose^uentiy 

17 been funding aio to tne population insiue Afghanistan large;- 

18 tnrough tne Frencn rr.euical organizations anc otners. 

19 Because oi ry background experience, I have been asuet 

20 to give you, in the short time summary, tne context of sorrc 

21 of the events that you are hearing described. I also havt 

22 given to your staff a number of support items which will 

23 provide other ro»terial. To understand the total ruthlessness 

24 of Soviet actions in Afghanistan and their willingness to 

25 destroy an entire people, if they have to. in order to 
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1 consolidate thei r noic, one has to recognize hov. Ic.-.c s:.c nc 

2 persistent tnat Russia nas been tryin9 to get hole of this 

3 territory. 

4 For nearly 200 years, since 1791 at least, if not 

5 earlier, Russia has dogggeuly pursued the goal of gaining 

6 Afghanistan and using it as a springboard to reach the Indie: 

7 Ocean and its littoral nations. 

8 These intentions are extensively documented, 

9 particularly regaroing the 19th and 20th centuries, first 

10 naif of the 20tn century, wnen their efforts were blccned z\ 

11 Pritain, which was protecting its Indian empire. 

12 If anyone doubts that Soviet policy is a continuation c. 

13 cazrist policy, let me give you just a few quotes. In ISIS. 

14 Leon Trotsky, who nao been Foreign Minister end was ther. 

15 Commissar c: l/ar stated the road to Paris and Lonoor. lies 

16 through the towns of Afghan, the Punjab, which is now of 

17 course Pakistan, and Bengal, which is now Bangladesh. i:orc- 
16 than 5 years later, Kruscnev wrote in .,i s memoirs, ano 

19 although they were apparently censored by the KGB, this \:e.z 

20 not censored out, he noted that the highways that the Soviets 

21 built for the Afghans in the 1950s and sixties were designee 

22 for Soviet military transport in case of war with Iran or 

23 Pakistan. 

24 Among the materials I have provided to your Committee 

25 are n.a-is and other material of the mineral resources which 



1 the Soviets also hope to and still plan to e;:pici». in 

2 Aighanistan, wnicn are not insignificant anc induce a r.a-~t: 

3 of strategic materials. 

4 At any rate, having finally found their opportunity to 

5 grasp a prize they coveted for so long, Moscow has shown, arc 

6 it has been well documented by other witnesses today, that it 

7 is prepared to go to almost any length to confirm that 

8 control and to make it permanent. 

9 Tney were willing, when indirect methoos failed, to scr.. 

10 in the Soviet Army despite the price they hac to pay on t;.c 

11 international scene, including u. S. -Soviet relation*; 

12 detente and relations with the Thiro i.'orlo. Oaviously. ;: 

13 was wortn the price to the- and continues to be. 

14 Ana in connection with whet Lord Cranborne wes lust 

15 saying aDOut keepmc it before the public eye. I tr.ink :t ;: 

16 very important to keep it before the eyes of the- so-caiiec 

17 Tnirc l.'orlc, whicn are the ne;:t potential targets. 

IB tfnen even the military, the use of the Soviet amy 

IS taileo to quencn the nationwide resistance of tne Afcnan 

20 people, then they turned to these increasingly ferocious 

21 techniques directed again«t the civilian population. Ar.u ;; 

22 you look at the genociae convention, you will see ti.at many 

23 of them fit the definitions, the formal definitions of 

24 genocide. 

25 All evidence inoicates that their aoal is to batter tn< 
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3 A;cnar. population into suorr.ission and t.ion, in tr.c icr.c rj... 

2 to trani-forir it into Sovietized acquiescence, or failing 

3 that, to arive the population out and empty the desired 

4 territory, perhaps eventually resettling it with their ovr. 

5 peopl e . 

6 And there is some evidence — or there is some reports 

7 say, unconfirmed reports, that the settlement of Soviet 

8 population has begun in certain areas. 

9 Or. if neither of tnese is adequate, they are preparer 

10 to kill the Afgnans off, as simply as that, or use &iry 

11 cornea r.eti or. of the above. Leaders of the various corr.ur.ic: 

12 regir.es installed since the bloody coup of April 197ir. a.-.c i 

13 should be noteo that Barbrak Karmal, aespite his present 

14 protestations, was a participant in that coup ana £ 

15 participant in that initial government , which repeated;/ 

16 declarec publicly, as well as privately, that they needec .-.:. 

17 more than one million Afghans to make the revolution a no trie. 
16 tney aicn't care wnat nappened to tne rest. 

19 Tne Soviets obviously appear to share that view. 

20 Although their forces, of course, use all the horrible 

21 techniques and power of modern weaponry, their strategy ant. 

22 tactics are not new. Tney have been tested by the Russians, 

23 and they have been proven in earlier campaigns by both the 

24 czarist army and the Soviets, 

25 To some extent, they appear to be modeled on Genghis 



1 Khan's invasion of Afghanistan in the yni.i£ 3219 to 1221 wi-.. 

2 whicn the Russians are very, very familiar. As I nave 

3 listenea this morning, I nave been thinking that more ano 

4 more that the model is Genghis Khan, as far-fetched as that 

5 may sound in 1985. 

6 But the techniques include a territory campaign of 

7 atrocities against the civilian population, the destructicr 
6 not only of the agriculture, but when you destroy these 

9 villages, you also destroy the entire social structure, ar.u 
you disperse peoples and you disperse communities, thereby 

11 snatterinc the underlying overall social structure. 

12 CHAIRMAN' HUMPHREY: Excuse me for interrupting. I a- 

13 going to have ask you to move along a little more cuickiv. 

14 MS. KLASS: All right. The famine, in addition to 

15 creating the conditions tnat have been discussed tnis 

16 morning, depriving the population of medical aic, 

17 humanitarian aid of any kind, increases the vulerabiiity l:.. 

18 helplessness, and tneir hopelessness potentially, and. tno 

19 closing of the borcers does the same. 

20 The influx of refugees destabilizes Pakistan and Iran. 

21 Now, you asked before whether they coulc be the 

22 byproaucts of war. They are to systematically applied. 5..c 

23 Russians used the technique of induced famine successfully ar 

24 the Caucasus in the 1850s in a very similar campaign. They 

25 first destroyed the population base, destroyed popular 
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2 support, and then the military moved in and finishoo ol : z. . 

2 Tcnetcnens resistance. In the Ukrane, or course, we ail k:.c. 

3 about the death of millions, seven to tel million people, ar.w 

4 the present events in Ethiopia suggest that their satellite: 

5 are following the model. 

6 I won't describe the actual destruction of the 

7 agricultural base, because that has already been describee. 

8 But there is one difference between Afghanistan and, let's 

9 say, the Ukrane. Tnere was not this systematic attempt tc 

10 aestroy the entire infrastructure of agriculture. Tnis wr:. 

11 however, done by Genghis Khan in the 13 th century, v:hicr. . 

12 unlike his other campaigns, was an annir.ialation campaign. 

13 At that time, the Kongo 1 armies turned large portions of w;j-.: 

14 is today Afghanistan, whicn had been furtile farm land 

15 irrigated for thousands of years, into a desert by destroy*:.. 

16 those irrigation systems and they also massacres widely. 

17 The result was that Afghanistan became a halt-empty 

18 country of oeserts and what had once been one of the gre-ate:-. 

19 centers of civilization in the ancient worlc was depopulate^ 

20 and left backward. The effects of the Genghis Kahn invasion 

21 lasted, well, the first efforts really to reconstruct beg;:. 

22 in the 1950s with the American- funded Helcon Valley 

23 Authority. So it took 700 years to attempt to repair what 

24 was done in the 13th century. 

25 The Soviet army is known to be familiar with liongol 
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1 iriiitarv theory and military history. n i* pir t ci t:.cn 

2 own history, anc a numoc-r of their actions appear to be 

3 direct imitations with modern techniques of the same events 

4 being done. 

5 You asked an earlier witness hov much of this coulc be 

6 accidental. In the village of Babarbishana (sic) in 1982, 

7 after burning alive 105 men and boys in an underground 

8 irrigation tunnel and damaging the tunnel, Soviet troops were 
5 reported by eye witnesses to have applauded themselves anc 

cneered before they got into their vehicles and went dbck tc 

11 their base. 

12 The hunger weapon, it shoulo be noted, is bc-inc usee 

13 selectively. It is not just that some areas happen not to c* 

14 attackeo. In audition, rural cistricts which stop sapporti:-.: 

15 the resistance and cooperate with tr.e Kabui regire are 

16 provided with the improved seed, with fertilizer, with 

17 equipment, with Soviet experts to help tiier. improve tnen 

16 agriculture, and their irrigation facilities are in proves u; 

19 them. 

20 lz iS those which stubbornly refuse to knuckle under 

21 which are devastated and left to starve. 

22 As ear ly as 197 9, I began to hear reports of these 

23 atrocities, and at that time, Soviet officers were comr.andir.: 

24 down to the brigade level in the field and Soviet advisors 

25 were in every ministry. So this is not a change; this is s: . 



1 intensif ic;tic^., and wc- can expect that i: will intensify 

2 rurther. 

3 I won't go into the weaponry and disease, but I will e: 

4 that the absence of medical care intensifies all of these 

5 atrocities. 

6 Now, out of a pre-Communist population of 15 million a: 

7 mentioned, between one-third and one-half of the nation Y.ll 

8 been either killed or driven into exile, But the Afghans 

9 still are figntinc. 

i0 Baorak Karir.ai, at the beginning of last year, announce; 

11 anc said repeatedly that 1984 would see the end c. t:.c 

12 resistance. It is still going on, and the resistant wr.ic;. ; 

13 the Afgr.an people, the whole nation, is reaoy to fignt en. 

14 want tc r.ake the point that nobody has tele the:: to start. 

15 This was a spontaneous resistance, and that no bo ay czr. ztl. 

16 them to stop, and that any solution negotiated o^tsiec 

17 without their participation, no matter in what gooo faitr, , 
lb will not resolve the proole::.. 

19 So we face an on-going problem, and I agree that it n 

20 probably ten to 30 years a problem. But the question is, ac 

21 willing as they are to fight, whether they can continue tc 

22 watch their wives ano children die of hunger, unable to oo 

23 anything to help them. The commander in the Panjsher Vallev 

24 last spring, facing his seventh Soviet offensive, tolc a 

25 journalist that the worst sounds of war ringing in his ears 



1 were not the explosions of the bombs but the crier of hur.rr.. 

2 chilcren. in this country, ano in Europe, private eocneic: 

3 are doing what they can to help the civilian population 

4 inside Afghanistan, sometimes at grave personal risk. So- c 

5 of their personnel have been captured, including a French 

6 doctor; many have become ill; several have died, been kiliv. 

7 in action, trying to alleviate the suffering of the Afghan 

8 people. 

9 I have attached, submitted some materials on tnis. Pj: 

10 private resources simply are not adequate to trie full tasi:. 

11 It may be tnat private agencies are the best instr u:. tr»t 

12 througn whicn this can oe done for various reasons o; 

13 international relations. 

1<l But tney neeo aoditional resources. I can assure yo„. 

15 out of many years of experience, that ordinary Afghans. 

16 evenly koi is (sic) in the streets, know America; they know 

17 America that stands for freedom, and they are fighting for 

18 their freeoo.-. But the question in tneir minus today, a:. 

19 they struggle on is, very frankly, aoes the world not carc? 

20 That is where it is right now. 

21 Thank you very much.* 
22 

23 
24 
25 
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Mr. Chsir~e~: 

I have Deer studying and following events in Afghanistan 
's incest he "!95C's. Since *96* I have devoted r.y fulitir.e 
attention to oeveloo-ents there, as Director of the -'ona-is*. 
Inf crr.at ic^* 1 Center c f freedom House, a nonpartisan, rc~- 
govemnental private organization ivnicn has fox ncre tns- 
i.Z years rr^-itcrec political, civil and hjr^an rights arc," 
tne v.crlc -- ano also as a ner.aer c* tne Board of the Afg~, 5 -- 
istan Relic* Committee, set up in 1960 to aid the victirs 
cf Soviet aggression in that country. 

I have therefore been asxed to give yo„, in brie f s^'-ar, 
the context of sor-.e o* the events presently unfolding in 
Afghanistan -- a framework for the reports on specific 
aspects of those events which you are hearing from other 
witnesses today and in subsequent sessions of these hearings. 



To understand the total ruthlessness of Soviet actions 
in Afghanistan, and their willingness to destroy an entire 
peccie i* necessary i" crder to consolidate their hole fere, 

(ncre) 



one must recognize now long anc" persistently Russia has been 
trying to get control of this piece of territory. 

For nearly 200 years -- since 1791 at least, if not earlier- 
Russia has doggedly pursued the goal of gaining control of 
Afghanistan and using it as a springboard to reach the Indian 
Ocean and its littoral. These intensions are extensively 
documented. Theoughout the 19th century and the first half 
of the 20th century, those efforts were blocked by Britain, 
protecting its Indian empire. This was the famous "Great 
Game" -- tne struggle to keep Russia from gaining a fcotnclc 
in Southwest Asia. 

. Lest anyo-e coutt tnat Soviet policy in tne area is £ cc-- 
tinustio^ c* that of the czars, let me quote a fe» Soviet 
leaders: 

1- 19">9, Leo~- Trotsky, tnen the Soviet Comr.issar c* war, 
declarer, "~n € road tc £=ris anc London lies tnroug~ tne 
toif.s cf Afghanistan, the Punjab, and Bengal." 

T«o decades later, in the secret clauses c* the infamous 
Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939, Stalin demanded and got from Hitler 
a free hand in tne entire area. 

More than 20 years after that, Khruschev noted in his 
memoirs that the highways Moscow built for the Afgnans in the 
1950s were designed for Soviet military transport in case 
of war with iran or Pakistan. 

Having finally grasped a prize so long coveted, mcsccr 
has shown tnat it is prepared to go to extreme lengths tc 
confirm tnat control anc make it permanent, wnen comparatively 
indirect methods 'ailed, (mere) 



rather than se e Afghanistan $lip from tneir grasc tftey sen . ^ 
the Soviet firry, despite tne damaging effect of tne irwasic- c~ 
their other international interests, including U.S. -Soviet 
relations, detente, etc. 

When even this failed to quench the nationwide resistance 
of the Afghan people, they turned to increasingly ferccious 
techniques, largely directed against the civilian population, 
including many *hich f it the formal definitions of genocide. 
As the resistance continues, their efforts to crush it increase 
and intensify ir horror. 

AH evidence indicates that their goal is to batter tne 
Afghan population into submission and subvert it, in f-e i— - 
run, into Sovietizec accuiescence ; 

—or, failing that, to drive the papulation out anc empty 
the desired territory, perhaps resettling it later v.:t~ t-.ei: 
own people; 

—or, if necessary, to kill the Afghans of'; 
— or any combination of the above. 

Leaders o<" the various communist regimes installed since 
the blooey cc„p f April 1976 - and it should be remembered 
that Babrak Karmal took part in that coup and was originally 
a leading member of the Taraki/Amin regime ~ repeatedly declarec 
that they needed no more than one million Afghanito mane the 
revolution and didn't care what happened to the rest. There 
is no evidence that the Soviet view is different, and extensive 
evidence that it is the same. 

Although Soviet forces can now utilize the full force of 

weaponry to terrorize and destroy, their tactics have ces-. 
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anc proved i n es:lier C.2s:ist anc Soviet actions, anc i- sc~e 
degree eve-' appear tc be modelled on Genghis Kha-'s i~v£s:c" 
of Afghanistan" in tne yea: 1219. 

These include: 

-- a terror campaign of atrocities against the civilian 
population, 

— the destruction of the social structure and dispersal 
of peoples and the community, 

-- the deliberate creation- of • famine conditions through 
the systematic destruction of crops ana farm animals anc tne 
prevention c f agricultural activities, 

— and a literal scorcned-earth policy o f wiping out, 
pemaps permanently, tne agricultural base kMc* ca- enable 
the civilian pcpulstic- to physically survive anc return, czl~z -.- 
destroying centuries-cld irrigation systems an- turricp- 
fertile irrigated lane into a desert. 

Depriving tne population of medical aid, humanitarian 
aid of any kind, and any surcease from all these horrors 
further isolates them anc increases their vulnerability anc 
helplessness -- and potentially their hopelessness, 
compounded by -Soviet determination to close Afghanistan to 
outside witnesses and press f and prevent the world from 
knowing what their forces and their puppets are doing. [Recent:- 
Moscow's ambassador to Islamabad stated that any journalists 
captured in future will be "eliminated.'^ 

And of course the influx of masses of refugees serves to 
burden and destabilize neighboring countries subject to 
Soviet pressures for acouiescence in the seizure of Afghanistan. 

(mere) 



It should be emonasized that these are not merely the u-.8>:::- 
able tragic byproducts c f war; they are-syslerat icall > a:::ier 
strategies an- tactics. 

Induced famine, for example, is a technique with which the 
Russians have considerable experience. Russian forces used it 
successfully in the Caucasus in the 1850s against the Tchetche- 
peoole led by the legendary Shamil in their struggle against 
czarist conquest --a campaign similar in some respects tc 
that in Afghanistan. Deliberately-created famine led to the 
collapse cf popular support for Shamil; then the Cossacks 
moved in anc destroyed nis disindling forces militarily. 

Tne use of the famine instrument was perfected in ferecit. 
and magnitude in the Ukraine in 1932-33, when Stalin deliberate!, 
starved to death an estimated seven to ten million people e-d 
thereby succeeded in eliminating resistance to his policies. 
Tn^s the famine weapon is known to work, and Soviet rulers 
have, demonstrably, no compunction about using it. 

Indeed, their experience has served as a model for their 
satellites: press reports indicate that starvation is being 
used as a political weapon today in Marxist Ethiopia, where, 
reportedly, international food aid is being withheld from 
the starving in the areas fighting the Addis Ababa regime, 
and is bunger is being used to force the resettlement of 
recalcitrant populations to controlled areas. 

In Afghanistan, Soviet aircraft bomb, strafe, and rocket 
the farm villages in which most of the population lives. 
They rocket and strafe (more) 



farmers trying to wcr* their fields aod shepherds with their 
flccKs, preventing planting and irrigation. Tney pacn;»*e-go^ 
fioc«s anc farm animals, even poultry. Orchards and vineysrcs 
are cut to the ground. After the harvest is gathered, granaries 
are rocketed with incendiaries. Soviet ground forces enter the 
villages, systematically looting and destroying food supplies 
and killing stock. I attach eyewitnessaccounts of village-by- 
village devastation in one or two areas; other witnesses will 
be able to tell you their own observations. 

In addition, Soviet forces seem to be basing some c* mei: t 
on the model of Genghis Khan's invasion of Afghanistan in tne 
I3tn century, a campaign of annihilation in which vast areas ,-.~i 
bee^ fertile farr.lanc for thousands of years were turnec perma- 
nently into desert by destroying the underground water and 
irrigation systems^ anc what r.ac once been a major center z c 
high civilization was depopulated and left backward, wnen ; 
first lived in Afghanistan in the 1950s, tne name of Genghis 
Khan still evoked a shudder of horror, after more than 7^- years 

The Soviet army is known to be conversant with Mongol 
military history, which affected their own history; and the 
parallels between some of their actions — the destruction 
of the water systems, the poisoning of wells, etc. — suggests 
that they are imitating some of these tactics, both for 
their effectiveness and perhaps also to reawaken the national 
memory of that ancient horror and reinforce the effects of 
the present one. 

It should be noted that the hunger weapon, the suffering 
weapon, is used cleverly and selectively: 

(mere; 



Rural districts w K ,;c>-- stop supporting the Resistance s-c 
cooperate /.it-, the central regime are not attache. Or. the 
contrary, tneir farmers are provided with 'improved seed, 
fertilizer, equipment, and improved irrigation facilities -- 
while those areas that stubbornly support the Resistance are 
devastated and left to suffer and starve. 

I will not go into the details of atrocitles:against the 
civilian population, urban as well as rural. Prof. Rubin 

has given you testimony on his detailed investigations, 
as will others, and I attach other information. 
I will only make teo points: 

— that as early as 197?, i heard atrocity reports fror. 
villagers driven to become refugees in Pakistan. At that tine, 
Soviet officers were commanding in the field down to tne 
brigade level S nc Soviet acvisers were sitting in every 
ministry in kabul; tn^s tne present situation represents a~ 
intensification ratner tnan a change of policy, and further 
intensification moy occur. 

— The second point is that many Soviet weapons and 
tactics are designed tc wound and maim; in addition, their 
tactics bring them the asistance of nature's weapons: 
exposure, hunger, cold, and social chaos breed disease. 
Already measles, tuberculosis, and other. diseases are re-emergir,- 
and killing? and gangrene and tetanus follow wounds. 

The absence of medical care intensifies all these horrors. 

(mere) 



What are tne results of these tactics sc far, after more 
tr»a^> six years? 

Out o*" a Dre-ccnnunist population estimated at 15 rillic-, 
it is estimated that three-quarters of a million to one million 
Afghans have died from injuries, «8r-related disease, and 
slaughter. This includes an estimated 200- to 500,000 outright 
executions by the regime and by Soviet forces. 

Nearly six million Afghans are refugees — three million 
of them in Pakistan, a reported 1t5 million in Iran, and another 
million or mere inside their own country, a large propcrtio*- 
of these in Kabul. [This bears comparison with the establishes 
Soviet technique cf the forcible resettlement of peoples 
within tne u.S.S.?.., ano current actions in Ethiopia, again. ] 

That's almost half a country. 

B-t still tne A r chan people fight on, deteminec tc reca:' 
tneir freecc anc defend their faith. Babra* Karmal anc other 
spokesmen for the puppet regime in Kaoui repeatedly delarec that 
198^ would see the end of the Besistance. 

Vxlt is now February 1965, and the struggle goes on as fierce!.. 
as ever. The Resistance -- which is the Afghan people -- are 
willing and ready to fight on. Nobody told them to start, and 
nobody can tell them to stop. 

But can they wa ch their wives and children starve and 

sicken and die, unable to defend or help them? Ind must they 

do so? The commander in the Panjsher Valley, facing his seventh 

Soviet offensive, told a journalist last year that the worst 

sound of war ringing in his ears was not the explosion c* bz-zs 

but the cries of hungry children. 

(more) 



Private a8 e.c ies m thl , COgntry anc .„ £uroDe ^ ^ 
»"« they ca~, so.eti.es , t grave peIsonnel Jisk: tont cr 
their p. r . onnel have Befn C60turea _ imf ^^ fiecone ^ 

• nd some have Cied, trying t0 lUtvllt , th , suffering of ^ 

Afghan people. 

But private resources are si» P a y not adequate to the 

full task. 



Tne question ln the minds of Afghan£ ^^ ^ ^ 
struggle c- , is, Does the KO rld not care? 



List of attachments follow* 



ATTACHMENTS: 

. Report by Swedish journalist Birje Aimcjvist on tne Destruc- 
tion of villages in tne Logar valley observed by him at 
the end of 1983. contains villaoe-bv-vill - «*stis*ics 
and details: oriainal number of families, remaining number 
of families, details of Sovi* attacks, killinas, etc. 
Sent as a memo to Michael Williams, Amnesty In — ational, 
London. 

2. 7itle page and introduction to the Final Report of the 

International Afghanistan hearings held in Oslo, 13-16 March 
[The complete report is in my files, or may still be avail- 
able from the ad hoc Hearings committee in Oslo. Included, 
as an example of the testimony, is the second questioning 
of police colonel Mohammad Ayub Assil, who later visited 
the U.S. and provided Prof. Barnet Rubin with considerable 
information about the prisons and torture. 

3. Associated Press report by Richard Bill on eyewitness 
description of devastation in the Panjsher valley, 196*.. 

a. Telegram to John Train, then Executive vice Presidert (nov. 
President) of the Afgnanistar Relief Committee, and Ms 
response. The cable from Dr. Claude Malhuret is a call 
for emergency aid to prevent famine in the Panjsher valley 
in early 1963; the response shows what private groups ca- 
de if tne funding is available. 

5. Report of a conference on the food situation in Afghanistan 

held by the key French aid groups on October 26,196^.. 

6. Representative newspaper reports of atrocities, includinc 

the bombing of French hospitals. 

7. Article on atrocities in Afghanistan, 1978-79 [i.e., 
preceding the Soviet invasion, during the period when 
an estimated 8000-10,000 Soviet advisors and officers 
were already established in the Afghan government.] 

by Michael Barry; COMMENTARY maga2ine, August 1982. Tnis 
was the first major article on the subject published 
in the U.S. It received little attention. 



1 CHAIRIIA:; HUMPHREY: Tnank you. Let no esk the vitncrsc 

2 once again to keep tneir statements to ten minutes. 

3 Otherwise, we won't have an audience to participate in tms 

4 event. We may not have panelists or Congressmen and 

5 Senators. 

6 Jack? 
7 

8 STATEMENT OF DR. JACK WHEELER, DIRECTOR OP THE 

9 FREEDOM RESEARCH FOUKDATIOK 

1& LR. 1 ."HEELER: Thank you, Senator. It certainly is a 

11 pleasure being here. I certainly want to congratulate yet 

12 anu ail the people on your Task Force for having such an 

13 extraordinary session here. All of you are really to be 

14 congratulated. As part of my on-going study of anti-Hsr;:: srt 

15 democratic liberation movements throughout the Tnird roric, 

16 I have entered Afghanistan accompanying various groups of 

17 Afghan f reedom fighters or Kujahaddin, three times in ti.e 
16 past years and a half. Traveling over a total of sore 200C 

19 kilometers inside the country, I have been througr. Paktia, 

20 Hangahar and Kabul provinces, including the outskirts of 

21 Kabul, the capital; and through Paktika Zabul and Ghizni 

22 provinces, from the Baluchistan boraer up into the central 

23 mountains of the Hazarajat and inside the city of Ghazni, 

24 Afghanistan's fourth largest city. 

25 liostly. I traveled openly in the daytime and learned 



1 first-hand that there is no central government toccy in 

2 Afghanistan. Trie regime of Baorak Karmal, installed in Kabul 

3 in 197 9 by a Soviet occupation army in a similar manner as e 

4 Vietnamese occupation army installed the Heng Samrin regi: e 

5 in Cambodia that sar.e year, exercises no authority whatever 

6 over the vast majority of the country. Karmal i soloiers anc 

7 Soviet invasion forces control most parts of the major cities 

8 during the day, but it is quite lethal for them to venture 

9 out at night. Anytime troops from one of the scattereo 

10 garrisons in the countryside goes beyond the garrison's 

11 walls, they are met with stiff resistance from the Kujahadcir. 

12 guerrillas. Indeeo, the Soviets have far less freedom of 

13 movement on the ground in Afghanistan today than aic tne 

14 British during the Afghan wars of the British Raj. 

15 There are perhaps two to three times as many llujahacoi:. 

16 as the some 150,000 Soviet soldiers in Afghanistan, anc I 

17 myself have been many thousands of Mujahaddin personally, 

18 most ox whom were armed with single shot bolt action 

19 carbines, often of pre-Worlb t-7ar I vintage. But of these 

20 multitudes, perhaps no more than 30 to 90,000 are fightina a* 

21 any one given time throughout the country due to severe 

22 shortages in arms, ammunition, equipment, boots, winter 

23 clothing, blankets, food, medicine, first aid supplies and 

24 pack animals or vehicles for transportation. 

25 Given this, it should really be quite instructive for 
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1 the Pentagon, for KATO, ana for all those nervous souif. in 

2 Foggy Bottom so intimated by the Russian bear, that tne 

3 vaunted Red Army has been fought to a humiliating standstill 

4 by c;ie Mujahaddin. 

5 Incapable of defeating the Afghan people militarily--cr.v. 

6 they would if they could, but they can't— the Kremlin has 

7 resorted to its standard strategy in coping with wide-spre-cc 

8 resistance to its imperialism: manufactured famine and the 

9 mass-slaughter of civilians. Just as Stalin purpose* ully 

10 starved to death from 1929 to 1936 over ten million ukrs.i mi- 
ll and Russian peasants rebelling against the forcec 

12 collectivization of their land and deported over 600,000 

13 Baits to their ceath in Siberia to break Baltic liberation 

14 movements after l.'orlc U"ar II, so his heirs are today 

15 engineering the death by starvation of hundreds of thousar.ee 

16 of Tigreans and Eritreans in Ethiopia and are bombing into 

17 rubbleizea obliteration thousands of villages in Afghanistan. 
IS I experienced a depressingly comr.on sight when walking 

19 across the mountains of Afghanistan. Upon coming to the to:. 

20 of a pass, a beautiful valley would appear 

21 beneath us: green terraces of corn, orchards and shade 

22 trees, picturesque villages, a picture post care. 

23 That was at a distance. Close up, we would discover it was i 

24 ghost valley; everything shattered and destroyed by the 

25 Shuravi; the skeletons of homes and villages bombed out; 
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1 iieios turning to weeos; orchards of mulberry, ap^ic- and 

2 apricot trees untended; all abandoned and uninhabited save 

3 for a few remaining families, especially ole people, and ar. 

4 occasional Kujahic tea house. 

5 I have personally seen scores upon scores of Afghan 

6 villages that have been reduced to rubble by Soviet bombs; 

7 gardens bombed; fields napalmed, Id pocketed with bomb 

8 craters, and sown with anti-personnel 

9 mines: karezes 

10 bombeo; irrigation ditches and dikes bombed; wells bom.xc. 

11 with pinpoint accuracy, no collateral damage, pinpoint 

12 accuracy, so that the surrounding fielc they irrigated have 

13 turned to desert. 

14 J naCj some slides, but the airlines lost my luggage 

15 yesterday, so it sorry, I don't have tne slides, but i „*•.■{, 

16 a slide presentation that can document all this 

17 photographically. 

16 Standing amidst this Destruction, I was often asked l, 

19 Afghan villagers and llujahaddin, -we keep hearing storiec 

20 that that America is spending much money to help us. Hov ctr 

21 this be true when we never see any evidence from your 

22 country? " i do not know to what extent press reports on 

23 alleged U. S. covert aid to Afghanistan are accurate. Nor cc 

24 I possess a detailed accurate breakdown of its dispersal. 

25 What I do know is that the Kujahaddin to whom I talked in 



3 Afghanis tar. believe that, s vast a^our.t of Arericar. s..or.cy i_ 

2 oemo sipnoneo off in neighboring countries oetore it or t:.o 

3 supplies it is supposed to buy reaches them. True or not, 

4 this perception is itself a serious problem and an undeniac.c 

5 reality. 

6 There is a very interesting quote from Commander Hac . 

7 What is require© as a necessary condition for effective 

8 outside assistance is an end to State Department policy of 
S never talking to Afghans directly in Pakistan--you ask 

10 Haq — and to abandon its determination that no traceable 

11 American money be spent inside Afghanistan. Indeed, the £.,,:. 

12 of plausible deni ability shouio be abanooneo altogether. 

13 What is requireo is accountability for outside assistance, a; 

14 end to the arrr * s length timiaity which entails a host of 

15 miudlericn betweer. us and the :-;ujahaQcun. what is requiifc.. x: 

16 tnat we deal with the Mujahaddin, who are effective, and no; 

17 those wno are corrupt. 

18 Of the seven primary Mujahaddin organizations 

19 headquartered in Peshawar, the most effective and least 

20 corrupt are Jamiat Islami, led by BurhanuddinRabbani , ano 

21 that of Your.is Khalis. The most corrupt are the Hezbic ci 

22 Gulbiddin Hektmatyar and that of Rasul Sayyaf. Gulbicdin i.u< 

23 aligned himself with the Ayatollah Khomeini of Iran and is 

24 clearly sabotaging the resistance, and it is about time 

25 somebody said it. It is my suggestion that representatives 



1 of our covernrent oeal primarily ano in person witr. r.aba;;r.i 

2 ano Knalits ana their representatives in Pesnawar ano naxe 

3 every effort to see no American assistance goes to either 

4 Gulbiddin or Sayyaf . They should also respectfully request 

5 that the Saudis do the sane. 

6 Further, they should direct assistance straight, direct, 

7 to the principal regional commanders inside Afghanistan, sue. 

8 as Abdul Haq in Kabul, Shafi-olla in Koh-i-Safi, Ahmad Shah 

9 Kassoud in Panjsher, Ismail Khan in Herat, Ilohannac Shah 

10 Phazi in Ferah, Oari Baba Taj Mohamr.ad in Ghazni, Amin VczCzk 

11 in Warcak, and Jalal-ud-dun in Paktia. 

12 In audition, our embassy in Pakistan shoulc encourage, 

13 instead of trying to inhibit, private groups such as the 

14 International Meoical Corps, the Coir.nittee for a free 

15 Afghanistan, Afghanaio, t!SF and others in setting up P70 

16 offices in Peshawar for the express purpose of channeling 

17 private relief aid across the boraer into Afghanistan. 

18 You can confer with Monsieur Crouan. He has receive:, r.c 

19 cooperation in his efforts with MSF through the Uniteo States 

20 embassy. 

21 The Soviets are desparately afraid that the world will 

22 learn the truth in Afghanistan. Tne Administration ano 

23 Congress should encourage the news media to cover the Afghan 

24 war comprehensively, Soviets threats or not. It disgraceful 

25 that not one of the big five of American media, the New York 



1 Times, The Washington Post, ABC, CDS nor iizjc, hav* 

2 correspondents stationea in Peshawar to cover the war 

3 full-time, not one. Our embassy in Islamabad should be 

4 giving every bit of encouragement and assistance possible to 

5 enable professional journalists who, believe me, are nor 
going to be intimidated by Soviet threats, to report on 
Afghanistan from the inside. Once the American public seec 
for themselves on their television screens the plight of the 
Afonan people and knows that humanitarian assistance will 
reach those str upline: insice Afghanistan, they will responc 
as they have when they made aware of the flight cf Ethiop::. 

12 Assistance must include money fcr transportation and 

13 motor fuel. Pack animals ano vehicles have to be rented, 

14 traders given an incentive to open roads and trails. ?nc 

15 hujahaadir. are becoming increasingly motorized anc have a 

16 significant potential to become much more so. Large 

17 quantities of food ana other aesparately needed humanitsrii.-. 
assistance such as winter cicthes, blankets, livestock, 
fertilizer, feedstocks, vitamins and medical supplies can oc 
taken from Pakistan into eastern Afghanistan. But sending 
money rather than food may be more practical to certain arc;, 

22 far from the boroer, which will help local markets and 

23 revitalize agricultural activities, by providing an incentive 

24 for farmers to stay and farm. 

25 There may be good reasons for being discreet virh 
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1 rr.il itary said to the Afghans, but none whatever, r.c 

2 justification for being coy regarcing humani tarian aid. 

3 have every moral right on the face of this earth to go in 

4 with flags flying to help starving and brutalized Afghans 

5 suffering f rom Comr.unist genocidal terror. 

6 That is why, for example, the refusal of AID and its 

7 director, Peter McPherson, to fund the efforts of Dr. Robc-r: 

8 Simon in getting American medical surgical teams to Afghan 

9 villages is so shameful. 

10 Such humanitarian aid is not only vital for the 

11 Mujahaaam resistance, but for the very survival &:. the 

12 Afghan nation. One cannot eat bullets. It ooes not matte: 

13 how many DashaKa machine guns are sent if food is not sent i. 

14 well. If humanitarian aid is sent to Afghan civilians, t.-.ev 

15 will stay to farm and help the resistance. If not, then t:.t 

16 struggle to keep Afghanistan free is lost, ana tne country 

17 will be depopulated. As Ahmad Shah liassoud wrote in a reccr.t 
16 letter, "I am not afraid of tne Russians, but I as:, afraic o. 

19 a crying, starving baby." 

20 It is crucially important to realize, however, that the 

21 obverse is equally true: «*all the humanitarian aid in the 

22 worlc will be wasted if the Afgnans remain defenseless in t*-~ 

23 face of Soviet HiGs and helicopter gunships. Eighty percent 

24 of Soviet combat and logistical operations in Afghanistan arc 

25 airborne. Only with appropriate anti-aircraft weapons, such 



as the 20 millimeter cannons and the redeye or Stinger 
portable heat- seeking missile can the villages, fields anc 
irrigation systems be protected, the hemorrhaging of refugee 
into Pakistan or Iran be stanched and refugees enouraged to 
return to their villages to repopulate the country. That ! £ 

6 the only way you're going to do it. 

7 No agency of our government should be allowed to veto 

6 the provision of the Redeyes to the Mujahaddin. The Soviet- 
have shown on no reluctance whatever to supply guerrilla 
forces such at SWAPO and the PLO and so many others with 
massive quantities of their own Soviet-made weapons. \: L - r.c-c 
show no reluctance to do likewise with American materiel, as. 
indeeo, we were supplying to the FDN contras in Nicaragua. 

Afghanistan is becoming a major fork in the rose of 
nistory. it is by no means a foregone conclusion that t:.e 
Soviets will ultimately win in Afghanistan. Ive can help tn« 
Mujahaodin resist Soviet imperialism and Marxist fascism, an. 
the Afghan people survive as a nation and a as a culture. I: 
Soviet agreession is not stopped in Afghanistan, it will 
spread like a glacier throughout all of southwest Ashi, firs: 
to Baluchistan and ineluctably towards the Saudi oilfields. 
The Soviet Union bases its claim to superpower status on 
military force alone. Only when that force ceases to be 
capable of achieving the continued expansion of the Soviet 
state will the Soviet Union turn inward to try and solve its 
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1 gross economic and demographic difficulties. This is t...c 

2 only hope for a genuine and lasting peace for Atgnanistcn or. 

3 the entire world. 

4 I thank you very, very much. 

5 (Applause.) 

6 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Thank you. Thank you, Dr. Wheeler. 
Our next witness does not appear on the agenda but asked to 

8 speak. He is Dr. Antoine Crouan of Medecins San Frontiercs. 
9 

10 STATEMENT OF DR. ANTOINE CROUAN, MEDECINS SA!: 

11 FRONTIERES 

12 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Dr. Crouan, do you have an opening 

13 statement? 
14 
15 
16 
17 
16 
19 



DP. . CROU Ai: : S or ry ? 

CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Do you wish to make an opening 
statement before we proceed to questioning? 

DR. CROUAN : Just a few things. Normally my colleague 
will ao a more important report this week, so I don'x want t 
take his place. If you want, I can add some things about t.. 

20 famine. 

21 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Hunger, famine, yes. 

22 DK - CROUAN: For the last five years, Medecins san 

23 Frontieres has been working inside of Afghanistan all the 

24 time, and since 1980 around 115 medical physicians, doctors 

25 and nurses have worked on all different places in 



1 Afghanistan, i would like to tell what we feel and what wc 

2 think about the famine. '84 was practically a grim year for 

3 food supply in Afghanistan for three main reasons well 

4 described: a sharp increase in Soviet and Afghan troop 

5 activities in those areas; second, the poor weather 

6 conditions, specifically, lack of precipitations; and thirc, 

7 the continuea flight of thousands of peasants seeking refuge 
C in Pakistan and India. 

9 I woulo like to put the gravity of the situation; I 

10 would add three other objective reasons: first of all. the 

11 number of the observers returning f ran all the region cf 

12 Afghanistan tell the same things: we have unanimity ajou; 

13 the reports. 

14 Second, the increase of the price of the fooo. l.e nave 

15 maae a little survey in three different regions of 

16 Afghanistan. Wneat, from out turn '83 to '84, inflation ci 

17 65 percent; rice, 73 percent; tea, 66 percent anc sugar, 46 

18 percent. 

19 The third reason: for the first time, dating frorr. 

20 beginning of the war, the resistance request food before 

21 arir.s, and this is very, very important. And fourth, the 

22 medical purpose, our own medical survey, it is difficult, h 

23 are not — it is really difficult to do scientific medical 

24 surveys in Afghanistan because of the situation. But I wculi 

25 like to take one example in Peshawar. After working three 



1 years in Peshawar, according to ail these medical reports, 

2 have noteo five different interesting changes. 

3 First, there was a three-fold increase in the incident 

4 of malaria between 1982 and 1984. The World Health 

5 Organization, with malaria prevention program, cannot do cr.; 

6 more now. 

7 Second, there was a five-folo increase in the number c. 

8 war injuries, of course, and especially in the civilian 

9 population. There was a marked increase in the incidence o£ 

10 serious malnutrition in women and children. Four, there \>*z 

11 a two-fold increase of all infectious disease as tuberculosa : 

12 or measles for two reasons. The population is more 

13 concentrated now because of the destruction of houses ant v.c 

14 have more bombing. Second, the stop of all vaccination 

15 campaigns. 

16 The thirc one is the situation of, as I saio, it is 

17 quite impossible to do a very scientific nutritional survey, 

18 but one of the most important indicated and most samples 

19 indicated, the infant mortality and in the Buris Province 

20 (sic) in the north of Peshawar, a northern area of Aslakasn;* 

21 (sic) there exists a high infant mortality, approximately iZ 

22 percent. 

23 That is all. 

24 CHAIRMAN HUIJPHREY: Thank you, Dr. Crouan. are ; 

25 Lord Cranborne, first of all, congratulations on ail that yo. 
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1 have uone and on the publication of the report. Is tr.tr t i:. 

2 question in your mind or is it the position of your 

3 organizations that the Soviets are conducting deliberate 

4 destruction of agriculture so as to bring about starvation? 

5 LORD CRANBORNE: No doubt at all. 

6 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: As a key element in the program of 

7 genocide? 

8 LORD CRANBORNE: I think— I don't want to quote, but I 

9 would be doubtful about the word genocice. I don't think 

1C they mind very much whether they kill people or don't. VhLz 
they want to do is subjugate the country. I aon't thim; ii»: 

12 Hitler ena the Jews, they, wanted to exterminate tr-e r&ct. 

13 That would be wronc, and I rather deprecate the use of the 

14 word genocide. 

15 1 think the important thing is that they wanted to 

16 subjugate gate the country and the idea of hearts anc xir.zz 

17 is not something they give much attention to, althougn thev 

18 nave tried to convince the population fro- tire to tine tr.c.i 

19 they don't disapprove of Islam but it has always been an 

20 effort, to my mind, slightly lacking in believability or 

21 creoibility. 

22 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: You stated something about example £ 

23 of indiscriminate aid which you implied had been wasteful. 

24 Can you give examples? 
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LORD CRANBORNE: I coulc. I don't think it would be 
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1 tremendously productive. 

2 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Why were they wasteful, tnen? 

3 LORD CRANBORNE: Well, I don't want to abuse your 

4 hospitality but I can think of one aircraft from the United 

5 States which some months ago, if you press me, appeared, : 

6 understand, in Peshawar with a great many medicines donated 

7 by the generosity of the American people. I understand tnat 
6 a very substantial part of thos medicines were useless or 

9 worse, and I believe very high proportions of — this is 

10 hearsay, I must say, not something that I have seen direct!: 

11 myself, but a high proportion of the cargo of thrt airplan: 

12 consisted of the crug Tylenol, which had a certain percept.ic.r. 

13 of notoriety in this country, I believe, at one point. 

14 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: How do we avoid that kind of waste? 

15 LOP.D CRAI3DORKE: I think the first thing is tc rake £jrc 

16 that the program, the programs themselves inside the country 

17 are well researched, as I said, and that the organizations 

18 which are conducting the programs are- respectaDle, weli- 

19 found and staff eo by people who know what they're doing. 

20 I also think that it is very important that once a 

21 program has'been initiates that it should be well monitors 

22 and that at all times we shoulo know or that the 

23 organizations conducting the program should know what is 

24 going on and that they should send people in to supplement 

25 the arrangements that they might have made inside the country 



1 to make sure- that things were going as they woulc. \;ish. 

2 CHAIRIAN HUMPHREY: In short, are you saying tnet we 

3 snould deal with each of the organizations and agency that 

4 have been there and have some experience? 

5 LORD CRANBORi:E: I think if you want to give some hcl.. 

6 quickly, yes, that is so, but I would hate for anybody to 

7 think that I have been indulging in any form of preventative 

8 practice and preventing anybody else from coming and taking 

9 crack at it, as well. 

10 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY; You said vast suns of money woulc. L- 

11 pourea willy-nilly into willing hands. What does that seen? 

12 LORD CRAKBORiCE: Oh, sorry. I clearly gave the wrong 

13 impression. I say it is very easy, or what I meant to say , 

14 when our heartstrings are rung for generous people, 

15 particularly like the Americans, to pour vast sums of r.'.oncy 

16 into willing hands. 

17 I* that money goes to waste, it is an undesirable thine 
lb to happen. 

19 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: I thought when you made that 

20 statement earlier, I thought you were referring to the 

21 urgency of the situation and the level of aid necessary. 

22 LORD CRAIIBORWE: Oh, yes. Unquestionably, the situatic; 

23 is urgent. Perhaps I should clarify. I believe that is the 

24 technical term in this country when one hasn't got one's 

25 meaning across right. 



1 I think the important thine it ti.-t aid t;.at is ^lvt:. 

2 should be well-directed, well-accounted for, ana I think it 

3 is more important that that shoulo happen rather than that 

4 vast sums should be spent. You don't want to throw big 

5 dollars at a problem and assume that it is going to work 

6 because a lot of dollars are there. 

7 Certainly, it will only encourage corruption in 

8 northwest province, for instance, and in the Provinces in 

9 Galuknan (sic) , two provinces in Pakistan which borcer 

10 Afghanistan, and I woulc suspect that that woulci do more har:. 

11 than good. 

12 CHAIRMAi: HUMPHREY: According to the pre-famino 

13 indicators, is it your opinion that famine exists or that 

14 famine is impending? VJhat is the bottom line? 

15 LOP.D CRANBOR!.'E: The bottom line is I think there is e 

16 threat of famine, and clearly, this season isn't goinc to 

17 help. We have heard reports of increased Soviet activity, 

18 particularly in the border provinces, and it is clec.r tr.at 

19 there has been an increase in their level of activity. I 

20 would suspect that that has made the threat this winter ever. 

21 more severe than it has been in the past. 

22 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Do you know anything about the 

23 snowfall this year, this winter? 

24 LORD CRANBORNE: I haven't been in that part of the 

25 world this winter. I woulc suggest that you shoulc refer to 



1 the go r. tier an wno was giving the practical eye witness 

2 ev ice nee before. 

3 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Nevertheless, irrespective of what 

4 the snowfall might be, irrespective of the fact that the 

5 Soviets have greatly stepped up military operations, you a:c 

6 saying, are you not, in your statement, that the pre-faminc 

7 indicators are there; that it is time to take them seriously, 

8 and that so far we have not? 

9 LORD CRANBORKE: That is absolutely right, particularly 

10 when you realize that this is the only tiir.e when you can take 

11 them seriously and expect to do something about it. If 

12 fa-nine actually happens, and it can happen very quickly, at 

13 Dr. D'Souze makes abundantly clear, if you oo something abcu:. 

14 it once famine ha£ occurreo, you find that all your efforts 

15 may have easily be in vain. 

16 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Yes. Yes. 

17 Let me give Congressman Ritter a chance to put somc- 

18 questions. 

19 MR. RITTER: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank our 

20 witnesses for some very excellent information. I woulc just 

21 like to focus on Rosanne Klass for a moment. The sources cf 

22 our information on famine, I am just trying to get an icea ox 

23 the timeliness and how active they are and in relating to 

24 what Lord Cranborne was saying, it can happen awfully fast. 

25 Where are we right now in this attempt? 
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1 Obviously, wo ere here not just to t£lk uboj; ferine, 

2 but to heao it off at tne pass, so to speak, no pur. intenoec. 

3 Tnere are a lot of passes, but where are we now? Are we at l 

4 point where, if we do not act within the next one week, one 

5 month, one year, we can see massive overwhelming famine- ar.c 

6 really the collapse of the resistance? 

7 MS. XLASS: Some of what you are asking, I think, calls 

8 for a technical analysis that perhaps the British Comr.ittec, 

9 the Frencn ooctors and others working in the field who are 

10 professionals can, in such matters, can better answer. I 

11 think Lore Cranborne has just given you sometning oZ en 

12 answer on that. 
But in texx.s of the reports I hear and the reports I 

see, 2 have, for the first time, begun to see photograpr.s cf 
chilcren with matchstickeo arir.s ana the swollen bellies, 
which you aid not see before, and incidentally, this is 
perhaps a moment in whicn I might answer Senator Humphrey's 
question. I do know something about the diet before the 
communist take-over. 

Afghanistan had very, very seldom had famines. There 
was a famine in one sectionof the country in 1970 into 1S72, 
and it came as an enormous shock, because famine is not 
common in Afghanistan. 

Before the Soviet take-over, the Communist take 7 over in 
1976, the average diet was very heavy in fruits; very heavy 



1 in prcte-ins; a lot of eggs; a let of cnicken; quite a bk c; 

2 mutton; not so nucn beef. Beef was not a preferrec »;-.«£. t, 0-1 

3 lots and lots of fruits. The average breakfast woulc be, 

4 let's say, a piece of bread, tea with sugar and a hard-bone,. 

5 egg or two. Lunch was probably bread and rice with eggs c: 

6 something of this sort. Dinner was very often a rice dish 

7 with chicken and all along the way enormous consumption ci 

8 fruits. 

9 The enile mortality rate was very high, but it was not <u 

10 result of malnutrition; it was the result of chiichood 

11 Diseases. It was particularly high below the age of two a:;, 

12 it was, as I say, largely the result of disease:,, inciuuir.; 

13 dysentery, which was the result of, among other ti.incs, iacv. 

14 of an aaeuuately safe water supply. 

15 Famine was not a comr.on thing. As I say, 1 have oec-j- 

16 to see photographs of the sort that you are seeinc en h.cse 

17 coming out of Ethiopia, and I hope tnat perhaps nc;.t wec-i; Zz. 
16 Forneau will be able to bring you some of those photogr ap:.i. . 

19 I thinK we are facing a very grave situation. I woulc. egrc-c 

20 with Jack Wheeler that the call now is beginning to be for 

21 food, number one; Number two, medical assistance; number 

22 three, which is not so much of an emergency at the moment, 

23 aid for education in the villages inside, and that is 

24 important. I hope someone will get to it. That would be a 

25 lonc-terir concern. 



1 Something just flipped through my Kino. In terr.s of 

2 wasteo aid in the private sector, you are never going to oc 

3 able to avoid it entirely. There are warehouses of clothinc 

4 that have been donated by good- hearted Americans right now 

5 out in California. There is a group picking lemons and lire. 

6 to ship over to be trekked into Afghanistan because they have 

7 heard of a vitamin shortage. I have tried to suggest to the:: 

8 that vitamin tablets would be an easier way to do it. But 

9 they are picking lemons and limes and crating them ano 

10 planning to ship them. 

11 yu cannot stop that, but if a major official campaign 

12 begins, I think tnat even there, the private organizations 

13 will see that that is not the best way to do things and will 

14 follow the official leadership. 

15 KR - FITTER: Let me- follow up on that for a moment. Tc 

16 the private organizations have the aDility to funnel in vast 

17 quantities of fcod? Lore Cranborne was talking about just 

18 this one test area. V.'hat mechanisms exist to supply thc-cc 

19 vast quantities? 

20 ns - KLASS: I can, again, only speak from my own 

21 experience.' The Afghanistan Relief Committee is the primer; 

22 aid committee in this country. Because our funds are very 

23 limited, we have decided not to set up an office in Peshav.^r , 

24 that we can better use our funds for the actual aid, and we 

25 have utilized, we have given it to support organizations t .-.«.: 
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1 are alreaay operating there, particularly the Afghan ooctors, 

2 the French doctors who are going inside; particularly 

3 Medecins San Frontieres and et Medical Internationale, ana 

4 the Sweedish Committee which is established and has its 

5 connections and contacts, and I believe we are having sore 

6 discussions with the British committee, and we have been ir. 

7 touch with a number of European committees which already arc 

8 in place. And we feel up to now, at least, that they haven't 
S needed duplication and the expenditure of limited funds on 

10 establishing a separate agency. 

11 The French doctors have, in addition to the medical aid 

12 which we have supported, they have, on occasion, carried ir. 

13 money for food. For example, two years ago, we receiver a 

14 cable from the director of Medecins Sans Frontier ec, sayinc 

15 he hac just received word from the Panjsher Valley saying 

16 they were needing aid; $40,000 in some aid was cabled to 

17 Paris, and it was transferred to Pakistan and it went insice. 

18 You do not need massive organizations for the transfer cz 

19 funds, and to a large extent, in the food arena, it appears 

20 that the transfer of funds rather than the attempt to 

21 transport actual quantities of food may be needed. 

22 In the question of medical supplies, of course, those 

23 are not so readily available. Those have to be transported, 

24 but they are much smaller numbers. I am tolc that the 

25 logistical support now is very difficult; that there is a 
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1 great shortage of Donkeys, or horses, of cair.elr; msr.y have 

2 been killed, and therefore, the best way to 60 it is 

3 apparently the way that requires the least transportation, 

4 the least logistical problems and of course, someone can tei:c 

5 any quantity of funds in his pocket. 

6 MR. RiTTER: Let me hear from Lord Cranborne. 

7 LORD CRANBORNE: Yes, I broadly agree with what Ks. 

8 Klass is saying. I think it is very important to understand 

9 that Afghanistan is not one country geographically, it is c 

10 great patchwork of Different geographical characteristics, 

11 and I think it is fair to say that as far as we can toll at 

12 the moment, there ere three areas which are in very sever: 

13 need, at least three. One is Badakhchan, which you have 

14 heard something about f rear the previous panel; one 

15 is— Afghan's will have to forgive r.y pronour.ciatior,-- G;i£*ur . 

16 G-h-o-u-r, and also there are areas around the the Panjsher, 

17 which is a considerable pace from the Soviets, over tne last 
IB few years. 

19 
20 
21 



Tnere are other areas at risk, particularly in western 
Herat Province; Farah, where you will see from our own study 
that there are come severe indicators, but not ones which I 



22 am tolo are statistically significant. 

23 Of course, Kandahar, but they are easier to reach, 

24 because they are nearer the border. In principle, at the 

25 moment, the areas of severe need can only really sirply be 
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1 helpec by the transfer of money. 

2 MR. RITTER: Tne money, how does that work? They sirpiy 

3 reproduce — 

4 LORD CRAKBORHE: Can I just say, Congressman, that in 

5 our view, there is an extremely effective way in which thi. 

6 can be done, which would satisfy our own, I hope, fairly 

7 stringent requirements for accountability. 

8 MR. RITTER: Jack Wheeler, do you have a comment on 
? that? 

10 l-Si- WHEELER: You can transfer food across the borcer i.. 

the borcer areas, but in the far away areas, there is r.o v.v.y 
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12 to get it way up there, Herat, Ghour , that is s very long 

13 ways away, and so I nave to agree with what Lord Crancorne is 

14 saying, that cash is tr-e best thine. Besides, you pror.ott 

15 the local markets, and you can revitalize agricultural 

16 activities. There is no market for surplus production wher. 

17 you are getting bon-.be a all the time, and the liujahaodin oo 

18 not nave money to pay for food. There is either con^.lete 

19 subsistence farming, or they leave. 

20 Plus the fact that the Soviets are trying to pay very 

21 high prices and intice the farmers to buy food, to sell thoi: 

22 food to th«r. so they won't sell it to the Mujahaddin. Host 

23 of the farmers don't want to do this, of course. But I near., 

24 when you are starving and you haven't got any money, 

25 sometimes that is a real temptation. 
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1 Cash money is one of the easiest alleviations of ti.ie. 

2 IIS. KLASS: Kay I ado the comment that relates to 

getting food in and also medical aid? In this, I air: afraia : 

have to disagree with Jack here. I do not think it woulc be 

a good idea to have large numbers of American or possibly *.:/. 

American aid, personnel on the ground inside Afghanistan, anc. 

that includes any extended medical missions. 

8 The Afghan resistance people have told me again and 

9 again, they don't want American personnel inside. 
Journalists are another matter, they are more or leer on 
their own, as Mr. Lohbeck indicated.. 

But I would just put it to you gentlemen. Suppose yo- 
had, and incicentally, meaical teams and some aid teams wouk. 
have to include women because of the social structure of 

15 Afghan society. 

16 J would, just put it to you that what position the U. f. 

17 government woulc be in if a number of American medical 

IB personnel were capturea, and you can be sure that they woulc. 

19 be targets, as the French have been targets. What woulc. be 

20 the position of the administration and the government if we 

21 Had a number of American civilian hostages being held and it 

22 were necessary to attempt to negotiate their release and 

23 their safety? 

24 mr. RiTTER: I had one follow up question, and that is, 
may we expect a kind of NATO or EEC cooperative effort on tr.e 
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1 fcoo aia question, whatever the r.echanisr is, to oeiivcr? 

2 LORD CRAHBORKE: I woulc like to emphasize, if I ray, 

3 the importance of the voluntary nature of this effort. I do 

4 not believe that it would be politically expedient in the 

5 first instance, in the initial phase, for a government 

6 national effort inside Afghanistan, and that includes 

7 cooperation with the government. 

8 There is a difference, perhaps an over-subtle one, 

S between government support of voluntary organizations and 

10 direct government involvement. I do recall in this context 

13 that way oack in 1 S56 , I think I am right in saying, 

12 President Eisenhower handled the Hungarian question in vi.tz 
seemed to oe a very effective manner. I tnink he appointee 

14 somebody called Tracy Voorhees to act as a coordinator for 

15 the voluntary effort and to help the Hungarian refugees in 

16 the United States. 

■17 It might be possible for some mobilization of tr.o gooc 

18 will, ooth in Europe and in the United States, to take ;;lacc 

19 in tne same way which woulo involve not a direct government 

20 involvement but a government endorsement. Certainly, one of 

21 our principal az-aas of activity is to try and coordinate wit;. 

22 similarly-minaed bodies in other countries with the United 

23 States and in Europe and increasingly elsewhere to see hov vc 

24 can cooperate. 

25 I think it is also important, if I may, Congressman, 
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1 just to say one other thing: we have got to realize that 

2 this ii the Afghans* own war. It is their struggle, ano t:jcy 

3 don't want us to take it over froir. them. They have 

4 experience in fighting this war. They know how they want tc 

5 6o it. 

6 Our job, in the voluntary organizations, I would 

7 suggest, would be to support their, in the way we think most 

8 effective. 

9 I tnink that that, again, is an important distinction re 

10 draw. 

11 MS. KLASS: Hay I just add a work to that? I haw 

12 servec as coordinator for the Afghan Relief Committee, wit.. 

13 the European committees, and there are several governments n: 

14 Europe which are already doing or are preparing to do 

15 something of this sort in the way of humanitarian aic, anc 

16 they also are preparing or are doing it through their privet: 

17 voluntary organizations. We are sort of coordinating. 

18 KFi. RITTER: Inside Afghanistan? 

19 IIS. KLASS: This is aid inside, that goes insice 

20 Afghanistan, but they are for the reasons that Lord Cranbornc 

21 just pointed out, doing He through the private committees ir. 

22 their own countries. In terms of their giving psychologic^ 

23 support or political support or quiet support, they will be 

24 with us, not in opposition to us. 

25 LORD CRAMBORIIE: Coula I just add one other thine? 



1 MS. KLAS5: There is also a meir.be r of DI.C— 

2 liPs. RITTER: Lord Cranbome? 

3 LORD CRANBORNE: So sorry. We are all horrified by whet 

4 happens there, We can only give practical expression if wc 

5 can mobilize public opinion. I don't know what it is like ;.. 

6 this country, but certainly our public opinion is horrified 

7 by human tragedy elsewhere. 

8 Now, isn't it much better not to make this a political 

S thing, but to make it what it really is, a public response to 
u human tragedy? And so long as ;e keeF it on that level, 

13 then I think the aio will be more effective ano will be lees 

12 open to political manipulation by anybody. 

13 HR. RITTER: Jack wheeler, did you have something? 

14 KR. WHEELER: Oh, just a comment on that reoicai 

15 situation. Bob Simon will be here, of course, to testiiy on 

16 that. I may have a Difference of opinion, but to my' 

17 knowledge, the Frencr. doctors do not have surgical teamii 

18 insice. While certainly it is the Afghan's war, there, a:;- 

19 we can encourage trained Afghan doctors to be insice 

20 Afghanistan, there aren't very many of them. Just sending 

21 aid across is not going to cut it. We are going to have to 

22 send in doctors if we want to take care of people inside. 

23 Eisenhower's aid may have helped refugees, but he dicr.'t 

24 do too much to the people resisting Soviet oppression insice 

25 Hungary. That is what we are talking about. ?*e are talkinc 
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1 about helping people resist Soviet imperial isr. ir.siuc 

2 Afghanistan. To ao tnat, we just cennot set up any oarriers 

3 to Americans who want to go inside and help, particularly 

4 those of particular skills that are desperately needed such 

5 as medical surgeons. 

6 MS. KLASS: I was referring to the resistance* request 

7 that we let the Europeans continue to provide the personnel 

8 and let them go in, because the cost, if there is a proble-, 

9 the political cost is lower. 

Eut I think that Antoine can probably say something more 

about that. I think you do have surgical personnel in tr.src, 

12 don't you? 

13 DR. CROUAE: We have two surgical teams in Afghani! tin 

14 in two different regions, in Saoakhchan and in Ilandenar. 1-^ 

15 I would like, if you will give me permission, to tell yo- o.-.c 

16 thing. I would like to compare the situation to the 

17 Ethiopian situation, l/hat happened in Ethiopia. In Etr.iopia 

18 you have the both sides, the government ano the Tor ear, siuc. 

19 What you can see on the governmental side, I mean, on the 

20 side where the population cannot escape, you see exactly tic 

21 movie of the ABC, what you have seen. 

22 I mean, 40 percent of the population have lost 20 

23 percent of their weight according to their height. It is z, 

24 definition. You have a famine or starvation when more than 

25 10 percent of the population have lost 20 percent of their 



1 weight. It is ?. definition. In the government sice, yc- cl:. 

2 see 40 percent of the population who have lost tr.at weight. 

3 So you can see on the movie. You can see when you do a movie 

4 these things. 

5 We are in the century of the seeing or not seeing. Zi 

6 you don't see, you can't prove. It is not now. What has 

7 happened on the other side. You have got 40 percent of tut 

8 population who have lost that weight. You have around 10 or 

9 15. But you have one other thing: that this population, 
fro,7, which we can escape in Sudan and 400,000 people escapee 

11 who have flee frcrc Ethiopia to Sudan. 

i2 S& the population, the Afghan population have that 

13 choice, ano all the middle, I mean, all the population of 

14 Afghanistan who are quite near the Pakistan borcer, tr.ey cc;. 

15 escape into Pakistan. So all this population before, more 

16 than 10 percent of starvation, 10 percent of the populaticr. 

17 who starve, they are in Pakistan. So you cannot see a ict ci 
IB swelling babies or very thin. You cannot see tnat. 

19 But it is a policy of the Soviet forces, Soviet 

20 strategy, refugees are not consequences of the war, they are 

21 the war: made refugees. This is very important. When yoj 

22 can find that kind of starvation, I mean more than 1C percer.; 

23 of the population who have lost 20 percent of their weight, 

24 is on the isolated area of Afghanistan where you cannot go. 

25 This is very, very important. 
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1 MI:. SITTER: I tr.ink that is a very good point. 

2 Mr. Cnairman? 

3 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Dr. Crouan, what is the position o: 

4 the French government about French nationals going into 

5 Afghanistan? 

6 DR. CROOAN: They let us, that's all. And their policy, 

7 I mean, when they want to say that French population of 

8 France help Afghanistan, they sue the French in private 

9 organizations and where they have other observers in front oi 

10 their., I mean Diplomacy, et cetera, they say they art do inc.. 

11 nothing. Ue serve the French both policy. But they never 

12 give us any things, v.e have asked a meeting, a rendezvous to 

13 iir. Mitterrand three months ago, and we were not receiveo at 

14 all, yet. 

15 CEAIRi-iAr? HU::?l!RLi: Rosanne, what is Freedon House, just 

16 for the recoro? What is the purpose of Freedo.t. House? 

17 *5S- KLASS: Freeaom House is a private, independent, 

18 non- governmental organization which was four.dec in 1 941 re 

19 support the extension of democracy and to help resist tne 

20 extension of tyrannies of all kinds anywhere in the world. 

21 It is non-partisan; it does not accept government, any uircc* 

22 government funding, and it examines the situations around the 

23 world where democracy and freedom are in danger. 

24 Vie have been called a left wind organization by. some an. 

25 a right wing organization ty others. So I guess we are dcir.;. 



1 something rig^t. 

2 CHAIRMAN HUJIPhREY: Do you ail snoke tr.ose terrible 

3 cigarettes? 

4 (Laughter.) 

5 lis. KLASS: No, just a couple of us. I'n. sorry. 

6 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Can we add Freedom House to the list 

7 of other organizations which have appeared before this 

8 Committee which feel that the Soviets are deliberately 

9 pursuing a policy of starvation? 
VS. KLASS: Yes, I think you can, both Freedom House sr;. 

13 the Afghanistan P.elief Comr.ittee. 

12 CHAIR; a:: HUMPHREY: what about Lore Cranborne? Do you 

have objections to the use of the wore genocicc? Die you not 

14 use that wore? 

15 "-• KLASS: Yes, I oie. I think what is goir.cj or; fits 

16 the, sorr.e of the definitions of the genocide convention, fcj- 

17 I would agree with nir. in the sense that the Soviets' pur;;c^. 

18 as not to wipe out the population. 

3 9 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Just that they don't care if it 

20 happens. 

21 "S. KLASS: But they don't care if it happens. They 

22 wanteu the territory, and whatever they have to do, they're 

23 willing to do. It just doesn't matter. The Afghans are 

24 totally irrelevant to them. They just happen to be in the 

25 wav. 
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1 Kli. RITTER: 3y the way, Mr. Chairnan, on tnat point, ;. 

2 you night yield for a moment— 

3 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Yes. 

4 MR. RITTER: The term migratory genocide has been ueec 

5 I guess it fits, the shoe fits. I mean, if the alternative 

6 is death by starvation or death by some violent means or 

7 death by disease and therefore you have to flee in order to 

8 escape death, the bottom line is that the nation ceases to 

9 exist as a nation; the people are either oead or they are no 

longer inhabitants of their former nation. 

1 t'S. KLASS: The genocide convention, I oon't have it. i - 



12 front of me, but it includes under the definitions of 

13 genocide the Destruction of a culture, of a people's ioentiiv 

14 and so forth. 

15 *— FITTER: I think it woulc be overly sympathetic t. 

16 the Soviets to somehow let their, get away with the absence of 

17 characterizations of their efforts in Afghanistan, i:r. 
16 Chairman. 

19 KS. KLASS: I woulc. also point out that this if: not 

20 entirely dissimilar to the Soviet policy, the transfer of 

21 peoples, where within the"Soviet Union, they have moved 
entire peoples, usually up to Siberia. This is a transfer 
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23 that puts additional pressure on Pakistan, and I think one 

24 thing we should be aware of is that Pakistan is very much a 

25 target, and certainly, the Soviets are working to weaken our 
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1 support for Pakistan in a number of ways and tc weaken the 

2 situation of Pakistan. 

3 But it certainly fits under the genocide convention. 

4 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Lord Cranborne, if you were 

5 Congressman Ritter or me, what woulc you do? Whet woulc yo. 

6 suggest to our government we should be doing and how shoulc. 

7 we do it? 

8 LORD CRANBORNE: You tempt me strongly, Senator. I havt 

9 never aimed so high. 

10 (Laughter.) 

11 LORD CRANBORNE: I can think of lots of things I woulc. 

12 do. 

13 CHAIRIiAi; HUMPHREY: Tell us. 

}4 LORD CRAN30RNE: Let re just try and instill a thought. 

15 One, I would try and encourage the networks here to give ui 

16 much air time as possible to what is happening inside 

17 Afghanistan. If an evening report of the war inside 

18 Afghanistan is not forthcoming, it ^ ulc be nice to feci tr.cz 

19 the American public said, "Hey, what's happened." That's the 

20 most important thing, and there is every evidence to show 

21 that the Soviets do not like being labeled for what they arc 

22 doing, so let's try and label them. 

23 The second thing is, I would concentrate my efforts on 

24 trying to stimulate the introduction of humanitarian aid into 

25 Afghanistan, properly researched and properly funded, in the 



1 case of the food network, I think I ought to :.,«»;& it clear i: 

2 you. Congressman, that what we are talking about is tr,e 

3 establishment of a distribution network upon which we can 

4 build and which can expand, and which, subject to periodic. 

5 checking up, will be able to work on its own. It is, if yo. 

6 like, an adaptation of an existing system. 

7 The third thing I would do is I would endeavor to make 

8 sure that those governments who are interested for politics: 
£ and humanitarian reasons combine in order to agree a sen err*: 

10 of priorities for humanitarian and political action. It is 

11 interesting and comforting to me that all those who go into 

12 Afghanistan and come out again and begin to amass a certain 

13 amount of experience and knowledge of the subject. However 

14 different the point of view the.' may start frc-: ray be frcr 

15 the others., tney tend to come to very much the sar.-e 

16 conclusions. 

17 So that sort of coordinated approach, whetner it is 
16 western European countries and the United States, whicn in 

19 much easier, or whether we are talking about Islamic 

20 countries, as well, which could be more difficult, although 

21 not impossible, in my view, that kind of cooperation is 

22 possible. 

23 The fourth thing I would do is I would mount a sustains 

24 but subtle campaign at the United Nations. I know that ny 

25 friend Aubrey Esan, the ex-Foreign liinister of Israel, saio 
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1 in his autobiography rather cynically, and I think rather 

2 more cynically than perhaps he really means Decause as yo- 

3 know, he is a great comic, that "The United Nations is 

4 splendid because if you don't agree with it, you can ignore 

5 it, and if you do agree with it, you can use it." 

6 well, i think we shoulo use it, and the international 

7 forum that it provides could be a very useful means of not 

8 only providing information but coordinating the sort of 

9 international help which I think woulc be effective. 
MR. RITTER: Wouldn't this be a great project, if tr.e 

11 Chairman woulc excuse me for a moment, of our combined 

12 western nations to really builo the level of challenge anu 

13 debate within the United Nations if only to carry out Li*;;'* 

14 latter appraisal? It is deadly silent these days on 

15 Afghanistan. 
LORD CRAN3QRKE: Well, every year, it passes a 
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17 resolution by an overwhelming majority, but I think that ii 

16 would be nice to see if we can buile on that large major icy 

19 which recognizes the situation inside Afghanistan to see 

20 whether we can't move it to take perhaps more specific 

21 actions in order to help the situation. I certainly think 

22 that it is interesting that those countries which have beer. 

23 best known perhaps for their support of international aid tc 

24 the Third world, countries like Holland and Sweeden, ED} 

25 have, in the past, been very sympathetic towards a more oper. 



1 discussion of what is happening in Afghanistan. I think we 

2 shouiu ouilc on that feeling of good will. 

3 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Thank you for those recommendations. 

4 I certainly agree with every one of them. Incidentally , I 

5 think we probably shoulc have a separate hearing of this 

6 committee to examine ways that we can improve international 

7 cooperation. 

8 ms. KLASS: Kay I add one, even though I air. neither s 

9 Member of the Parliament nor a Mmember of the Congress? Let 

10 me say that the news of. Afghanistan is broadcast over Voice 

11 of America to Afghanistan and the area. But while tr.e 

12 Afghans are glao to know that the worlc is watching, they 

13 really don't need to be toic what is happening. 

* 4 However, if one wishes to put diplomatic and political 

15 pressure on the Soviet Union, it might be helped by aakir.c- 

16 sure that all the broadcasts to Latin America, to Africa, to 

17 other parts of Asia to the so-called Tniro Korlc, which are 

18 the other targets, that VOA is broadcasting to therr. wnat is 

19 happening in Afghanistan. 

20 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Yes. That is an excellent 

21 suggestion. As a matter of fact, I have alreaoy written to 

22 the Director of the USIA in that regard. 

23 I want to get back to the hunger and famine for my part. 

24 How much will this cost, Lord Cranborne? Then I am going to 

25 have some similar questions for other panel i&ts also. 
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1 LOP.L cr.Ai^ORNE: well, our pilot project is the- be- it 

2 research wt can do. I think it is based, I tninK I tola yo., 

3 on 20,000 families in one area around Peshawar, and that is 

4 about 100,000 people, very roughly. We reckon that it woulr. 

5 cost, at present prices, the equivalent of 250,000 pounds 

6 sterling, which is certainly the equivalent of $250,000 tnes: 

7 days, in order to feed 1 hundred thousands people for a 

8 month . 

9 CHAIRIIAi: HUMPHREY: A month. 
LORD CRAKBGRiJE: About a third of that represents 



11 transport. Tnat involves sending money inside, and the- 

12 transport is for not transport for food to Pakistan, but for 

13 distrioution of food inside Pakistan in the network. 

14 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: A quarter of e million dollars per 

15 100,000 thousand peopie per ironth. 

16 LQP.D CRAK'BQRi^L: Yes. 

17 CHAIRMAM HUMPHREY: Have you worked that out? 
16 LORD CRAKE ORME: Yes. 

1 9 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: How much is it for the nation? 

20 LORD CRANBORNE: What do you mean? 

21 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: We don't want to address the protlc. 

22 of 100,000 people. 

23 LORD CRANBORNE: But the whole lot. I see that. I 

24 would really refer you to what I have emphasized before, it 

25 is no good saying just because 100,000 people will cost you 
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1 25C,000 pounds dollars to feed ir. cne part cf Af shar.ist-r;. 

2 It has to be 2 in another. That is where we core dsck to t:. 

3 importance of research. I think every project in each arec 

4 has to be properly researched, and properly costed. That ir 

5 one of the reasons why we arc- so desperate to update Dr. 

6 D'Souza's report and also to expand on it. 

7 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: You have no educated guess on what 

8 the annual effort would be for the entire country? If hur.:_.c 
S is now the greatest threat, the continuation of it to tnc 

10 freedom fighters, and if that is what is occurring, indeed, 

11 the worlc snouid be pressing on. Uhat does it cost? 

12 LORD CRAIJBOP.i:L: I don't. I coulc give you a wiio 

13 guess, but it woulc be so far as not to be of any weani :-»<•. 

14 is. WHEELER: How coes that cost compare to the cost ci 

15 transporting food donated from the outsioe and taken acroci 

16 the border from Pakistan inside? Is it cheaper or more- 

17 expensive? 

16 LORD CT.AKBOR11L: It is very much cheaper to oo l r 

IS inside. Let me give you an example. 

20 MR. WHEELER: Even more food that is donated? 

21 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Kay I ask that the panelists not cc 

22 into a debate. 

23 LORD CRANBORNE: These figures are a little bit cut of 

24 date now but ought to be about right. We reckon that it 

25 would cost about 1,300 Afghanis per seer (unit of 
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1 measure) --and I will translate that into western lftn^gt i;-. 

2 a minute — to transport wheat by means of a land brioge f ron. 

3 Pakistan into an area of need which we know about. It woulr. 

4 cost exactly a tenth of that to do it from a surplus ares 

5 inside Afghanistan to an area of need, about 130 Afghanis pe: 

6 seer. 

7 I think I air. right in saying that a seer is about 7.1 

fc kilograms, depending on which part of Afghanistan you are ir.. 

9 I think I am right in saying that will be about 6 Afghanis. 

10 it varies a bit to the Pakistani rupee, and there are about 

11 17 rupees to the pound, so if you irultiply 6 by 17, whicr. 1 

12 can't co in my heao, you get the answer. 

13 IIS. KLASS: 102. 

14 LOP.D CPvA'JBOPJ. 1 !:: Thank you. 

15 c::airuai: HUMPHREY: Rosanr.e? 

l fi KS- KLASS: I'm sorry. I was just going to say t/.nt 

17 another comparison might be the cost per capita of provicim 

18 food aid to those villages inside Afghanistan and the cost oi 

19 maintaining them as refugees in Pakistan. 

20 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Do you know what that relationship 

21 is? 

22 MS. KLASS: I think that I have given a chart to your 

23 assistant, Paul Young, that I did just on the basis of that, 

24 some standard refugee reports. 

25 Sut I think it is about $60 or 580 a year in Pakistan 
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1 per person, and" tnat does not induce the tot;l aio; ti.zz a 

2 just the basic aid. Tnis woulc cone out to about ^25 per 

3 year. The figures you gave cane out to about $2.50 per 

4 person per month, so that is $25 or $30 dollars a year, sc i; 

5 is about half of that. 

6 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: It is substantially cheaper to incur 

7 that? 

8 KS. KLASS: Yes, aside from everything else. There, 

9 obviously, are other reasons to encourage them. 

JO CHAIRKA!: HUMPHREY: Ookay. Sair.e question T askec 

11 Lore Cranborne. What woulc. you have us do? If you were- 

12 Congressman Ritter or me, what woulc. you have tr.e government 

13 ao? 
ES. KLASS: I think I woulc suggest your lookinc a t..e 

recommendations that have been made this morning, which arc 
pretty consistent. For example, Jack and I may differ over : 
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17 particular technique, but basically, everyone it saying the 

18 same thing: Get the aio in, and get it in fast. I woult. 

19 look at those and see how they can be translated into scticr. 

20 and try to find the most effective and efficient channels 

21 through which it can be done. 

22 CHAIRliAiC HUMPHREY: what does tnat mean, in plain 

23 English? I mean, are there concrete, specific things that v\ 

24 can take as recommendations to the White House, to the state 

25 Department, to our colleagues in Congress? 
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1 IIS. KLASS: I think, ior one- thing, that aside frcr. a:\ 

2 allocation of aic given at a particular time, as was oonc- 

3 apparently some months ago, and incidentally, on that, my 

4 sources are primarily the press. So I don't know how many cf 

5 the rumors in the reports are accurate, either. But I woul. 

6 suggest that a foreign government report be established, not 

7 just a one-shot appropriation and then bring up another 

£ one-shot appropriation, but that the policy be established 

9 that America is going to provide on-going, massive 

10 humanitarian aic. ana that it be implemented pragmatically c.:.. 

11 effectively. 

12 CHAIR I?.:: HUMPHREY: Which means the government provioe: 

13 the money but at that point, has private organization:, ca-ai 

14 with it. 

15 KS. KLASS: Probably. Probably. Inci cent ally , one 

16 probleir. is that the organizations which are working in 

17 Pakistan had to make the decision whether to work in Pakista:. 
IB or to work insioe because of the pressures the Pakistani 

19 government is under. Those organizations would provioe eiw 

20 in refugee camps, but cannot also do it inside. 

21 There are a couple of organizations here in this 

22 country, just a couple. One thing I didn't mention is tnat 

23 in my various contacts with various European committees whic:. 

24 have on-the-ground operations in Peshawar, notably the 

25 Sweeoish committee, the French doctors, the British — I 



1 believe your committee is has set up rn office ai.u so on. : 

2 nave talkeu to their, about the extent to whicn tney couic 

3 expand their activities, and I think that within a relatively 

4 short time expanded operations would be possible that we 

5 would be able to get this in. 

6 Also, in addition to the two resistance groups that Jaci: 

7 mentioned, there are others which I have information that 

8 they are fairly effective. I think if the area headed by 

9 lionsier, the Galani (sic) organization has finally gotten it*, 
act together and become well organized. There are oti.ers. 

11 It would be possible before too long to f inci appropriate 

12 channels and structures. If a long-range, large program o* 

13 aid were set up, then it might be useful for one of tne 

14 American organizations to establish an office in Peshawar zc 

15 work on this, althougn as I have saio and ll j,trd Cr&nbcrr.c 

16 and others have seid, it may be more advantageous *t some 

17 times for us to utilize European personnel on the ground. 
16 CHAIRuAi; HUIiPHREY: Fine. Doctor Theeler, same 

19 question. 

20 m - WHEELER: Sure. Well, there is, of course, many, 

21 many things you -an do. One is not simply Rosaline's 

22 suggestion of Voice of America, which is very well taken, out 

23 the entire apparatus of USIA. Particularly one concrete 

24 thing would be exposing not just the situation in Afghanistan 

25 but the virtual war that the Soviet Union has made in Islam. 
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1 c::;.in:i/M: Humphrey: Greet potential. 

2 MR. WHEELER: And focsing on, I mean, the tyranny anu 

3 the lack of religious freedom that Islamic people in the 

4 Soviet Union possess, as well. There are 50 million Soviets 

5 moslems, the fifth largest moslem population in the world, 

6 and it is certainly the most oppressed moslem population in 

7 the world. 

8 Here is an opportunity for America and mosleir. countries 
S to join together and to oppose the continuing religious 

10 oppression that the Soviet Union has visited upon the rosier 

11 population in their own countries. 

12 Tnere are a number of tnings that you can oo regarding 

13 State Department policy in Pakistan. As I said, it is policy 

14 for any personnel in the consulate in Peshawar or the cr.br.i." 

15 in Islamabad to not talk to an Afghan. If .Abdul he:; or 

16 anyoooy else wanted to go in and talk to them, they won't 

17 talk to tnem. That has got to stop. This whole sham of 
16 plausible deni ability has just got to come to an end. 

19 So I think that there has got to be — 

20 MR. RITTER: Is this a relatively recent phenomenon? 

21 MR. UHLELER: Not to my knowledge. It has been goir.t c. 

22 for a long time. 

23 MS. KLASS: From the beginning. 

24 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Since they they instituted the State 

25 Department there. 
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1 (Laughter.) 

2 US. OAKLEY: Nay I make a point of recorc? I am.Pnyiii* 
Oakley from the Afghanistan desk, and I will talk to Jack. 

4 It's just not true. 

5 MR. RITTER: I nave had a numbers of contacts with 

6 people who did work for the State Department who did have 

7 some contact. 

8 MR. WHEELER: You talk to an Afghan, and he will teli 

9 you, "I went in there. They won't talk to me." I am not &i. 

10 Afghan and I am not at the State Department, and have saiu, 

11 "-Plttase talk to me." if has been reported to me, -Jack, w:.y 

12 won't tney talk to us?" 

13 ? hat is wil£t 1 know. ] will just report those instances 

14 of people of Mujahaddin coming to me and saying, "Jack, whet 

15 is going on? I go to the consulate, and they won't talk to 

16 me. They tell me that why won't they talk to me. Tney tei: 

17 me, it is our policy not to." 

18 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: If the State Department woulc 

19 provide us with a******, we could explore these thing- mere 

20 effectively. 

21 MR. WHEELER: I don' €' want to disagree with Phyllis. 

22 That is what the Mujahaddin I know have tolc me. 

23 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Continue with your recommendation. 

24 kr. WHEELER: Again, I think this has not been brought 

25 up, but there are many Mujahaddin that I know that I have 
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1 talked to that say that the situation is hopeless ir. 

2 Pesnawar; that the corruption is too enoenic; tnat too many 

3 liujahaddin are just losing a lot of hope and optiir.isr. with 

4 the present structure. That is why I think to some extent, 

5 the situation has got to be bypassed. 

6 Whatever is happening to aid that is being spent there 

7 now, I don't know, but I think that a large portion of it is 

8 ending up in the pockets of leaders of the liujahaddin 

£ organizations in Peshawar. I will just say that flat out. 

10 That is my own opinion. I have just heard this too many 

11 times from too many liujahaddin. I think we ought to deal 

12 with the ones who have- a reputation for honesty any 

13 effectiveness, and that is primary Rabanni and Knalis; not 

14 limited to them exclusively, but primarily; and start cealir. 

15 directly with the people inside, the people who are fighting 

16 inside. Whatever is happening to all the help ano assisting 

17 that is being sent now, it is not getting to the people 

18 insioe. 

19 a: AIRMAN HUMPHREY: Do you have records? 

20 MR. WHEELER: The only way to do that that I can see is 

21 to deal with people who we know are not corrupt in Peshawcr 

22 and try to have some kind cf different situation other tnar. 

23 the situation that has developed now. There will be no uni: 

24 between these leaders in Peshawar because their egos are on 

25 the line, and if there is unity, it will be a dirunition cf 



1 their own personal power. It is a very corrupt sit jr. tier.;- 

2 nooooy wants to talk about it, but it has got to change ix 

3 there is to be effective aid. 

4 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Do you have any recommendations wit; 

5 regard to addressing the hunger pr obi ess? 

6 MR. WHEELER: Well, I think that the points that the 

7 Viscount made are very well taken. I think that we have net 

8 got an Ethiopian situation on our hands. It is not mass 

9 starvation going on in Afghanistan. There is a potential fcr 

10 it. it is spotty; the policy of the Soviet Union is to oriv. 

11 the people into being refugees. But the people don't want ;: 

12 be refugees, and they want to stay and fight. Tney want tc 

13 resist; they want to remain free. You nave got a people here 

14 who are very special. They are not afraid of the Soviet 

15 Union. They will continue to resist whether they help the:.. 

16 or not. 

17 They are going to. Either we help them or many of ther 

18 are going to stay and die. We have got a threat, ano v;c c^i. 

19 help avert the potential of famine which is, I think, a cic;: 

20 point that is being made now. 

21 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Thank you. Let i..e ask the sai.ie 

22 question of Dr.Crouan. Do you have specific recommendations. , 

23 particularly with regard to nutrition and medicine, doctor, 

24 that we could take up with our government? 

25 DR. CROUA::: No. All the persons I have tolc. n.nde other 
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1 recommendations. I just want to say over the pact five 

2 years, we workeo, and that is all. Really, we hope that 

3 people continue to be there. We need to dare, to dare to do 

4 humanitarian things, but humanitarian actions is not actions, 

5 so we need to dare just to see the problem. We need to s?::.; 

6 time and really, it is a serious problem. Peally it is a 

7 war, an actual war here. It is a problem that we let then 

8 die or not. That is all. We work. If other persons have 

9 organizations wno wants to help us, that is okay. It wcuic. 

10 be the recommendation. 

11 l-'K- BITTE-i: i woulc like to thank the panelists. I s. 

12 left with an impression that it costs $60 to feeo— I mean, I 

13 don't know vhat the exact numbers are, but let's say it cosci 

14 the same to feed the people in the- refugee camps as it v7ouic 

15 to feed people inside if v;e can develop the proper mechanises 

16 and transfer. It really should be our policy, starting 

17 today, to feed the people inside Afghanistan anc not wait 
16 until they get out. 

19 HR. WHEELER: Yes. 

20 LORD CRANBORNE: Yes. 

21 (Applause.) 

22 us. KLASS: Can I add one other note? We now begin to 

23 have the most population in this country, and we have very 

24 important concerns with the entire moslera world. Our 

25 experience with Iran has been most unfortunate. I think that 



1 ir.any people in this country don't know there is c-ny- 

2 difference r that one mosiem is another jnoslei... Our own 

3 moslerc citizens are very concerned and unhappy about this. 

4 It would begin to indicate, a significant program of Anerica: 

5 aid would begin to indicate to that entire, very large r.cilc- 

6 world that we can differentiate; that we don't see everybody 

7 as wearing the same face and that we understand their 

8 differences and are prepared to assist then individually. 

9 CHAIRMAN HUMPHREY: Thank you, each. I thini; it has 

10 been helpful. It is, I know, particularly for our friends 

11 who are Afghans and supporters of Afghanis, a very 

12 frustrating process, but that is tne way it works, l-'e havt 

13 to keep doing these things to keep it before the public 

14 opinion ir. this country and around the worlc. i'e are goinc; 

15 to keep at it. 

16 Thank you all. 

17 (Applause.) 

18 (thereupon, at 2:35 p.m., the Corarittee was recesseo 

19 subject to the call of the Chair.) 
20 
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